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TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


OnLy eighteen years ago, astronomers were preparing hopefully to 
apply for the first time the powers of the spectroscope, or rather 
of spectroscopic analysis, to those luminous solar appendages which 
are only seen around the sun at the time of total eclipse. It seems 
marvellous now that the spectroscope had not been used before. For 
Kirchhoff had mastered the secret of the solar spectrum in 1859, and 
no total eclipse could possibly have offered better opportunities for 
applying the new analysis than what has been called the Spanish 
Eclipse of 1860. However, in those early days, neither astronomers 
nor physicists had learned to recognise the fulness of promise residing 
in the new method of research. Yet another total eclipse well worth 
studying was allowed to pass away in 1865. It was not until the 
first of the two so-called Indian eclipses (those of 1868 and 1871) 
that the spectroscope was employed to analyse the light of the red 
prominences and of the glory all around them, the solar corona. 

I will not here discuss or even describe the series of discoveries 
which began on that day—August 18th, 1868—when Lieutenant 
Herschel, son of the great Sir John, proclaimed in his excitement 
“ Red, green, and yellow,” for the spectral colours of the promi- 
nences, although, as he says, “ quite conscious of the fact” that he 
meant red, ‘‘ orange, and blue.” It will require quite all the space 
at my disposal to present fully the present position of the research, 
without entering on the history, interesting though that history is, 
of the steps by which that position has been attained. 

The colours seen by Herschel and Janssen, by Weiss, by Rayet, 
and by several others on that occasion, showed that the coloured 
prominences are gigantic masses of glowing gas leaping like flames 
to heights of fifty, sixty, even eighty thousand miles, or spreading 
like clouds above the sun’s surface, in weird fantastic forms akin to 
those which we recognise in the clouds of a storm-tossed sky. These 
are flames, but they indicate no process of combustion ; the glowing 
clouds are luminous, but they are not burning, although their colour 
is as that seen in the flumes above a furnace fire. 
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Here science would have been checked in its progress but for the 
invention of a method—first conceived by Mr. Huggins, first suc- 
cessfully put in practice by M. Janssen, later by Mr. Lockyer, 
and finally put into working form, as was fit, by its original in- 
ventor, by which the coloured prominences could be watched day 
after day whenever the weather might be clear, without waiting for 
an eclipse. 

Hence was obtained the first information which led the more 
thoughtful astronomers to see in phenomena, before supposed to be 
wholly exterior, the signs of the interior workings of the great ruler 
and central fire of our system. For it was presently found by 
Respighi and Secchi that the coloured flames may be divided into two 
broad classes, which are differently distributed over the solar surface 
(judging of the condition of that surface by the aspect of the region 
round the outer edge of its disc), in different zones and at different 
times. These classes may be called the cloudlike prominences, and 
the eruptive. The former have many forms, all more or less re- 
sembling clouds; they often extend to enormous heights (even to a 
hundred thousand miles above the sun’s surface), and they present a 
somewhat uniformly luminous surface. The others have not only 
the appearance of jets, but behave in such a way as to show that 
they actually are due to eruptive action. They are much brighter 
than the cloudlike prominences, but their glow is less uniform. They 
are less commonly seen extending to vast heights, but occasionally 
they have attained heights far exceeding any at which the cloudlike 
masses are ever seen. At times a height of nearly three hundred 
thousand miles has been reached by these stupendous jets; nay, 
Trouvelot claims to have seen jet-prominences much higher even 
than this. 

What has brought these discoveries into close relation with the 
phenomena of the sun’s own globe, has been the distribution of the 
two classes of coloured flames in regard to place and to time. 

There are two zones on the sun’s surface, corresponding in position 
to the sub-tropical zones on our earth, on which alone sun-spots are 
ever seen. Moreover, even on these zones spots are not always found. 
There is a spot period, though it is by no means so regular as many 
imagine, in which spots wax and wane in number, increasing till 
they attain their greatest wealth (and usually the greatest size ever 
noticed), then diminishing till at last there are none at all, then re- 
turning to attain again their greatest number, and so on continually. 
The average interval from maximum to maximum has been variously 
estimated at ten years, eleven years, and even twelve years—with 
suitable fractions, by some carried to a degree of nicety altogether 
disproportioned to the evidence. The irregularity of the phenomena 
may be inferred from the fact that these differences have been caused 
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by inability to decide whether in one or two cases since these 
observations began the wave of spots had one crest or two! Some- 
times, again, the undoubted length of a spot period has been as great 
as sixteen years, at others it has been less than eight. Cassini, in- 
deed, before the time when the spot period had been recognised, 
speaks of an interval of no less than twenty years during which no 
large spots were seen. 

However, these doubts and difficulties need not trouble us here. 
It is certain that the spots are limited to two zones; certain that 
they wax and wane in number. What connects these peculiarities 
unmistakably with eclipse phenomena is that the cloud-like pro- 
minences are seen all round the sun’s edge (which is the same as 
saying that they form all over the sun’s surface), and at all times, 
whether there are many spots, few, or none; whereas the eruptive 
prominences are never seen except on the parts of the sun’s edge corre- 
sponding to the spot zones, nor at any time when spots are absent from 
the surface of the sun. 

If we consider this singular relation a little, it will be seen at 
once to be most suggestive, and to give greatly increased interest to 
the phenomena of total solar eclipses. The thought is presented for 
discussion, if not as indicating a demonstrated fact, that the solar 
spot zone is a region of great eruptions or explosions, that the time 
of many spots is a season of great explosive activity, and that the 
eruptive prominences are at once the effects and the tokens of the 
sun’s volcanic energies ! 

This conclusion adds interest to the study of the solar spots, and, 
indeed, to the features of the sun’s surface generally. If eclipse 
phenomena suggest that when we are looking at a sun spot we are 
watching the effects of some tremendous volcanic eruption, which 
has taken place beneath the glowing envelope of the sun, we have a 
subject of immense interest in the study of the phenomena attending 
the formation, development, decay, and eventual disappearance of 
one of these immense openings in the sun’s surface. Again, the 
analysis of one of these spot-regions with the spectroscope promises 
to be rewarded by discoveries of great interest, seeing that it should 
throw light on the condition of the parts of the sun’s globe lying 
within the brilliant surface which limits our survey. 

Unfortunately just here the spectroscope seems at first to con- 
tradict emphatically what eclipse phenomena have suggested. 

If a spot were a great opening forced through the glowing clouds 
which form the visible surface of the sun by some tremendous out- 
rush, such as the eruptive prominences seem to indicate, we ought 
surely to find the gaseous matter which comes rushing out through 
the opening intensely hot, even far hotter than the surface of the 
sun. Even though vapours thus intensely hot might not be therefore 
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intensely bright (any more than the intensely hot oxy-hydrogen 
flame is lustrous, though it makes the lime which borrows its heat, 
glow so brilliantly), yet it could not but indicate its intense heat in 
response to the searching inquiries of the spectroscope. On analysing 
the light from the interior ef a spot (really very bright, of course, 
though dark compared with the rest of the sun) with the spectro- 
scope, we should expect to get from the intensely hot vapours those 
bright tints which belong to those vapours, on a relatively dark, 
rainbow-tinted background, representing sunlight which had under- 
gone general absorption. But, instead of this, the spectroscope so 
applied presents to us indeed a relatively dark, rainbow-tinted streak, 
as expected ; but there are usually no bright lines. On the con- 
trary, just those vapours which we expected to assert their presence 
by bright lines, show dark lines unusually broad. Here, for instance, 
we look for the bright lines of the sodium vapour, which, if we can 
judge from eruptive prominences,’ has come rushing forth from the 
sun’s interior in so intensely heated a state as to shine with unusual 
splendour. But what do we actually find? The usual dark line 
(or rather the double dark line) of sodium in the orange-yellow part 
of the spectrum is stronger and broader in the light from the spot 
than in the light from the rest of the sun! This signifies that the 
sodium vapour is cooler than the glowing surface of the sun, not 
hotter, as we had apparently reason to expect. So with other 
vapours within spots. 

Such evidence as this long since induced observers of the sun’s 
spots to give up the eruptive theory. I think they were unduly 
hasty. The evidence given by the eruptive prominences is not to 
be so lightly disregarded. On the contrary, the evidence which 
seemingly runs counter toit may be shown to have enhanced value 
and significance when combined with the decisive evidence of those 
glowing jets of hydrogen and helium. 

The vapours within a spot are, it seems, relatively cool where we 
expected to find them even more intensely hot than the surface of 
the sun. For an explanation which shall not reject the eruptive 
origin of the spot, I would point to the cold around our mountain- 
tops, whose snow-caps are exposed to the full heat of the sun, un- 
tempered by the absorptive action of the denser air-strata lower 
down. The air up there is cold, not as is commonly supposed, 
because it is rare—which is no reason at all—but because it is 
rarefied, a very different thing. It is air which has risen along the 
mountain slopes, expanding as it reached regions of less pressure, 
and so doing work, a process which necessarily involves a loss of 


(1) Sodium vapour is not usually present high up in prominences, whether cloud-like 
or eruptive; but it can always be found higher in the latter than in the other, and 
always extends far above the sun’s surface. 
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heat. The cooling which follows the sudden expansion of the gases 
in a soda-water bottle when the cork flies out, is a simple example 
of the cooling, on a somewhat grander scale, of the expanding air 
upon our mountain slopes. In the latter case the snows which crown 
the everlasting hills, attest the enormous loss of heat which is con- 
stantly going on, and consequently the amount of work done by the 
expanding air. But this is absolutely as nothing compared to the 
resistless energy with which the vaporous masses flung up from 
deep within the sun force back the cloud-laden regions above, when 
first the eruptive action reaches the photospheric surface of the sun. 
The symmetrical form of a newly-formed spot attests the contest 
which is in progress, and consequently the work done by the expand- 
ing up-flung vapours, as they steadily urge back in all directions the 
vapours already at that higher level. The cooling of which the 
darkness within the spot and the broadened dark lines in the spot 
spectrum alike speak, is as natural a result of this energetic work 
of expansion as the cooling of a coal of fire as it gives forth its heat 
to the room around it, or as the descent of a clock-weight while the 
clock is doing its work. 

The lesson taught by the eruptive prominences remains, then, un- 
contradicted by the evidence of the spectroscope; nay, on the con- 
trary, is confirmed by this evidence. But, on the other hand, the 
spectroscopic study of the spot when thus discussed enables us, I 
think, to form a better idea of the nature of those eruptive processes 
of which eclipse phenomena speak. 

It issocommonly assumed by the observers themselves, by Zéllner 
and Secchi formerly, and now by Huggins, Young, Tacchini, and the 
rest, that the eruptive prominences are jets of glowing vapour, that 
one might be unwilling to question this seemingly natural explana- 
tion, did one not remember that observers have not as a rule been 
those from whom the correct interpretation of observation has been 
obtained. Some observers, indeed, have seemed to regard the exami- 
nation of their work for the purpose of educing its meaning as almost, 
in a sense, an injury, though this has by no means been the case 
with any of the observers I have named. Considering, indeed, that 
an eruptive prominence is jet-shaped, and since it consists of glowing 
hydrogen and helium (the unidentified gas indicated by the orange 
bright line seen by Colonel Herschel), no explanation seems at first 
view more natural—one might even say that none seems admissible 
—but that which they have assumed, viz., that these prominences 
are veritable jets of hydrogen and helium, shot out from beneath 
the surface of the sun. 

Yet, when we think of it, what an incredible idea this is! We 
have first an atmosphere of hydrogen (according to those who hold 
this idea of the jets) extending far above the sun’s surface, and 
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through this hydrogen atmosphere jets of hydrogen of no greater, or 
very little greater, density are shot with such violence that not only 
do they reach enormous heights, but they are actually seen to travel 
with velocities ranging up to two hundred miles per second! It is 
as though we should see water shot through water to distances of 
several miles, with velocity ranging up to the rate at which a cannon- 
ball leaves the mouth of an Armstrong gun! It is not merely as 
though these velocities were amazing ; in dealing with the marvellous 
workings of the great central engine of the solar system we must 
expect to find much that is amazing; here the phenomena supposed 
to be witnessed are not amazing only, they are physically impossible. 
As might be expected, another interpretation is available. 

Watch the swift rush of a meteorite through the air. We have 
here before our eyes a long stream of luminous matter. If we analyse 
the light of the meteoric train with a spectroscope we find that it is 
in the main due to glowing vapour—sodium vapour, it may be, or 
perhaps magnesium, or some other vapour, according to the nature 
of the meteors. We do not, however, conclude that we have there a 
jet of glowing vapour, shot through the air as such. The light is 
due to the swift rush of a so/id mass through the resisting air and 
the heat generated by the resulting friction. 

May it not, then, well be that those coloured prominences whose 
forms attest their eruptive origin are to be similarly explained ? or, 
rather, must they not, since the only other feasible explanation fails 
us, be due to a similar rush of solid or liquid or dense vaporous masses 
through a resisting atmosphere? On this view we have in the 
eruptive prominences not jets of hydrogen shot out from the sun, 
but simply the hydrogen which had been already outside the sun, 
caused to glow with intense lustre by the swift rush of matter shot 
through it by the tremendous eruptive energy of some solar volcano, 
whose seat lies tens of thousands of miles below that glowing surface 
which we call the photosphere of the sun. 

Now this is a result which gives renewed interest to the observa- 
tion of eclipses of the sun. For a theory is indicated which may be 
tested by such observation. Around the region of the coloured 
flames, extending to distances from the sun compared with which the 
height of even the loftiest of the eruptive prominences seem insigni- 
ficant, we have the glory of the corona, whose outermost rays have 
been seen to extend more than ten millions of miles from the surface 
of the sun. That this magnificent aureole is a veritable solar 
appendage no one now doubts, though the theory that it is or can be 
of the nature of a solar atmosphere is no longer entertained, and 
never ought, to say truth, to have had a moment’s acceptance. What 
the corona actually is may not be clear. No theory yet advanced 
seems to meet all the requirements, or to explain all the observed 
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phenomena. According to some, the corona consists in the main of 
meteoric streams travelling round the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sun. Doubtless there are such streams in countless myriads, and 
doubtless they account for some of the coronal features and for a 
portion of the corona’s light. Others, again, regard the corona as 
consisting rather of matter akin to the nebulous heads of comets, and, 
like the material of those bodies, subject to a repulsive action 
exerted by the sun. Herein, doubtless, we may find a feasible 
explanation of the combed-out aspect which the outer parts of the 
corona often present ; and according to Trouvelot, the spectrum of 
the corona, during the total eclipse of May, 1881, did actually include 
the greenish bands seen in the spectra of many comets. Others 
recognise in the corona chiefly masses of glowing gas; and that this 
theory also has its element of truth we have abundant evidence in 
the results of the spectral analysis of the corona during several 
eclipses since that of the year 1869 inclusive. Hydrogen, in par- 
ticular, attests its presence at times to enormous distances from the 
sun, and with emphatic distinctness, by means of its well-known 
spectral tints. 

It is the attempt to show that one alone of these theories should 
be accepted and all the rest summarily rejected, which is to be depre- 
cated, so far as the problem of the solar corona is concerned. But 
just now I am thinking rather of the light which the study of the 
corona may throw on the machinery of the great sun himself, than 
of the interpretation of the corona. We have seen that the coloured 
flames, once regarded as but secondary phenomena of total eclipses, 
throw important light on solar mechanism ; may we not expect that 
the corona, the most striking and impressive of all eclipse phenomena, 
will do at least as much ? In particular, may not some trace of that 
strange law of periodicity which affects the sun spots and the coloured 
flames be recognised in the corona ? 

To form an opinion on this point, antecedently of the study of 
observed coronal phenomena, we must consider the probability that 
the eruptive action attested by the jet phenomena extends its action 
beyond the region of the highest of the coloured flames. On this 
point there seems to be very striking evidence. 

In the first place, the motion actually observed in the eruptive pro- 
minences is such as to show that, whatever the bodies may be which 
are ejected through the lower parts of the solar atmosphere, many 
among them must pass much higher. I had occasion, for example, 
to calculate the velocity of outrush in the case of a flight of bodies 
ejected from the sun on September 7, 1871. In that case, the height 
visibly reached by the ejected bodies was about two hundred and ten 
thousand miles. But that was only the height at which, in their 
rush from the sun, they make his hydrogen atmosphere glow with 
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sufficient brightness to show its spectral tints to an observer watch- 
ing the sun in full daylight. My calculations sufficed to show that 
in reality the ejected masses must have travelled much higher, nay, 
that they must have left the sun for ever, insomuch that at this 
moment they are travelling fur away into space, to visit hereafter as 
a flight of meteorites the domain of some other sun. Five hundred 
miles per second must have been their velocity when crossing the 
visible surface of the sun, while three hundred and eighty-one and a 
half miles per second would suffice to carry a mass away from him 
never to return. Regarding this case as exceptional, we may still 
recognise a high probability that, in many cases of eruption, bodies 
are shot out with velocities sufficing to carry them at least as far from 
the sun as the outermost limits of the corona. 

In the second place, we have evidence, though I must admit it is 
evidence whose force not every student of astronomy is yet prepared 
to admit, from the structure of meteorites. Microscopic examina- 
tion by the eminent mineralogist, Mr. Sorby, of Sheffield, chemical 
and physical investigation by Professor Graham, and the geological 
inquiries of M. Daubrée, all agree in demonstrating that meteorites 
must have been originally formed within the interior of bodies like 
our sun. At tremendous temperatures, in the midst of heated 
hydrogen, under enormous pressures, in regions such as exist deep 
down below the surface of the earth and kindred orbs, meteorites 
were formed. From such regions they must have been ejected, or 
they could not have come to us from the interstellar spaces. Whence 
can they have come, but from inside our sun’s fellow-suns, the stars ? 
and how can a mass come from inside a sun, except by such erup- 
tional action as our own sun has been caught actually displaying ? 
It follows, then, that this eruptive action is characteristic of suns ; 
and we are enabled to carry back the reasoning to our own sun, and 
to say that what he has been detected in doing, perhaps not more 
than a score of times in the last fifteen years, he is really doing all 
the time with greater or less energy. 

Only when we see sun spots are the eruptive energies active enough 
to break through the sun’s ‘photospheric envelope of clouds; but 
those energies are not therefore necessarily at rest. In the spot 
season, as the prevalence of eruptive prominences shows, the ejected 
matter is carried away from the spot zones to great heights. A 
goodly proportion of the ejected bodies must at such seasons pass 
into the coronal regions. We may fairly then expect to find signs 
of a disturbed corona during the sun-spot season. The gases present 
in the corona should show by the brightening of their spectral tints, 
the effects of the swift rush of ejected matter through them. The 
lines of hydrogen in particular, which show so much more strongly 
in the eruptive prominences than in the quiet cloud-like masses, 
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because in the former the hydrogen is intensely heated by the rush 
of ejected bodies through it, ought to be brighter in the corona, seen 
when the sun-spot season is at its height, than in the corona belong- 
ing to a time when the sun’s surface shows few spots or none. 

Here, then, is the question to be put to the corona at the time of 
total solar eclipse. We have to ask whether the corona varies in 
appearance and in condition according to the condition of the sun 
with regard to spots. It is worthy of notice also that we are not 
limited to the total eclipse specially to be observed at any time in 
making this inquiry. We can examine the records of all past 
eclipses, and compare the aspect of the corona as described by the 
observers with that which the known condition of the sun at the 
time, in regard to spots, would lead us to expect, if the theory of 
eruption, which has thus far stood us in good stead, is sound. 

Here, in passing, I may remark that an article on the eclipse of 
August 29th, which appeared in the Times for July 29th, deals with 
the general correspondence between the solar corona and the sun 
spots (which I long since pointed out: see, in particular, an article in 
the Contemporary, for September, 1878, in which I collected evidence 
ranging over two centuries and a half) ; but so strangely—lI might 
almost say wildly—that the theory could not but be regarded as 
fanciful to a degree, were such preposterous notions permitted to be 
associated with it. The writer of that strange article remarks that 
the simple corona observed when spots are few (a corona with con- 
siderable equatorial extension), and the complex corona observed 
when spots are numerous, have driven him “to the view that there 
is u flattened ring round the sun’s equator, probably extending far 
beyond the true atmosphere; that in this ring are collected the pro- 
ducts of condensation ; and that it is from the surfaces of this ring 
chiefly that the fall of spot-forming material takes place.” This is 
of course altogether absurd. But the theory we are considering 
must not be associated with unscientific fancies such as these. 

What seems to be fairly made out is that usually when there are 
many spots the corona—(1) is more complex; (2) its inner and 
more obviously sun-surrounding radiance extends farther; (3) and 
the presence of glowing hydrogen seems more strongly indicated, 
either (in the older and pre-spectroscopic coronas) by a pinkish colour, 
or in later ones by the brilliancy of the spectral lines of hydrogen, 
than when there are few spots or none. 

Here is a brief summary of the evidence I have collected. 

“The eclipse of 1567 occurred at a time when, probably, there were very 
few spots. From the account of the eclipse given by Clavius, the corona must 
have been very bright and white, of small extent, and simple in form. : 

“The eclipse of 1599 occurred at a time when almost certainly there were 


few spots. Jessenius describes it in terms showing that it must have resembled 
the corona seen by Clavius. Both Clavius and Jessenius were so struck by 
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the brightness of the inner corona that they supposed the eclipse to be annular, 
instead of total, as it unquestionably was in each case. 

“‘The eclipse of 1605 occurred when the sun was certainly passing through 
a maximum of spot disturbance. Kepler says that ‘around the eclipsed sun 
there shone a brilliant light of reddish hue and uniform breadth, which occu- 
pied a considerable portion of the heavens.’ 

‘The eclipse of 1652 is the next of which we have trustworthy observations. 
Unfortunately, though we have now fairly entered the telescopic era of solar 
study, it is rather difficult to decide what was the actual condition of the sun 
on this occasion. Wolff assigns a maximum of spots in 1639, a minimum in 
1645 and the following maximum in 1655 eleven years later; while, since his 
next minimum is set in 1666, we positively have twenty-one years from 
minimum to minimum! If, however, to correct this (remembering how little 
system there was in the solar observations of the seventeenth century) we 
suppose a noticed minimum between 1645 and 1666, we must set this mini- 
mum somewhere about 1652, for the maximum in 1655 will not let us set it 
midway between 1645 and 1666. Then the eclipse of 1652 occurred at a time 
of slight spot disturbance. The corona as described by Wyberd was of very 
limited extent, bright and radiating in aspect, and apparently concentric with 
the sun and moon. If the theory we are considering should {hereafter be 
established, we may find in the corona of 1652 proof that the sun was passing 
through the time of minimum spot disturbance, and so smooth off in some 
degree the strange irregularities of the sun-spot curve between 1630 and 1680. 

‘* The eclipse of 1706 was a year of great solar disturbance. On this occasion 
Plantade and Capiés saw a bright ring of white light around the sun extending 
to a distance of 85,000 miles, but merging into a fainter light, which extended 
no less than six millions of miles from the eclipsed sun, fading off insensibly 
until its light was merged in the obscure background of the sky. The white- 
ness of the light does not correspond well with the idea that any large part of 
the coroua’s light came from glowing hydrogen. But I attach very little 
importance myself to the question of colour, knowing how largely this would 
depend on atmospheric conditions, subjective influences, and so forth. 

‘‘ The eclipse of 1715 (the last visible in England, and very badly observed 
that last English eclipse was) occurred almost midway between minimum and 
maximum spot disturbance. The corona was of small extent, pale white or pearl 
colour, and concentric with the moon. Thus says our English Halley, who, as 
he was Astronomer Royal at the time, might have been expected (being paid 
for such work) to do something more than he did, to get the eclipse properly 
observed. Louyille, the French astronomer, was cqually careless. His account 
of the eclipse suggests an irregular figure, with radiations like those set 
‘round the heads of saint.’ But observations by astronomers so little anxious 
to improve the occasion are little to be trusted. We may obtain an argument 
against the endowment of research, but little evidence in regard to the nature 
of the corona. 

‘*In 1724, a year of fewspots, Maraldi, in France, describes the corona as 
narrow and concentric with the sun (since he says that the motion of the moon 
visibly changed the relative widths of the eastern and western sides of the 
corona, which would not have happened if the corona had been wide). 

“*The evidence given by the eclipse of 1733 was also favourable to our 
theory. It occurred ata time of few spots, and the ring was narrow and bright, 
with long radiations extending from it. Its colour was reddish, which would 
be unfavourable to the theory, if we did not recognise that the air through 
which we see the corona may readily give to it this colour. 

+‘ During the eclipse of 1766, when the sun was actually passing through the 
time of minimum spot disturbance, the corona presented a somewhat quad- 
rangular aspect, and extended farther from the sun than our theory could lead 
ustoexpect. As I remarked eight years since, ‘the eclipse of 1766 must be 
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regarded as throwing grave doubt on the relation assumed by our theory to 
exist between the corona and the sun-spots, and as tending to suggest that some 
wider law is in question.’ Still, where so many instances are favourable and 
but one or two doubtfully unfavourable, we must consider the general association 
between the corona and the sun-spots as strongly confirmed by the general ten- 
dency of the evidence. Exceptional cases may be explained as due to excep- 
tional causes, to be hereafter perhaps recognised. 

‘In 1778, a year of nearly maximum solar disturbance, the inner corona 
was broad and lustrous, with rays extending from it in many directions and 
to different distances. It was pink near the disc of the eclipsing moon, yellow 
farther away, and from the middle to the outer border the yellow gradually 
became fainter until near the outside it seemed white. 

‘* Passing over the eclipses of 1842 and 1851, as occurring when the sun spots 
were neither at their greatest nor at their least degree of frequency, we come 
to the eclipse of 1860, a year of maximum solar disturbance. This eclipse 
affords evidence according remarkably well with our theory. Bruhn, of 
Leipsic, noticed that the corona shone with a lustre sufficing to dim the light 
of the prominences. He saw a ray extending to a distance of fully 1,500,000 
miles from the sun’s surface. Secchi’s photograph shows the corona extending 
to a distance of at least 175,000 miles from the surface of the sun. The corona 
was described by the most careful observers as being of a silvery whiteness ; 
but the fact that it recorded its image on the photographic plate so effectively, 
shows that there was probably a large amount of the same kind of light as in 
the prominences, which record themselves very readily because of the blue and 
violet light belonging to hydrogen. There is, indeed, usually an excess of 
violet light in the corona, but the results obtained in 1860 attest something 
more than this. 

“The eclipse of 1867, a year of minimum spot disturbanee, is the only one of 
the series which seems to contradict our theory flatly. The corona showed a 
great extension and a ruddy colour; setting aside the colour, which may have 
been due to absorption through our atmosphere, the height of the corona esti- 
mated at 280,000 miles opposite the solur poles and 670,000 miles opposite the 
equator, serves to show that at any rate we must admit the possible existence 
of a widely extended corona in a year of few spots (in 1867 there were no less 
than ninety-five days without spots). But it is of course possible that at the 
particular time when the eclipse occurred the sun may have been considerably 
disturbed. Twenty-five new groups of sun spots were observed in 1867, and 
the eclipse may have occurred when one of the occasional disturbances thus 
indicated was in progress. We may explain in the same way a certain com- 
plexity of structure observed in the corona of 1867. The eclipse occurred in 
August. 

‘The corona seen during the great eclipse of August, 1868, need not detain 
us. It had a great extension and was very irregular in figure. The spectrum 
showed no signs of the presence of hydrogen, but as this was the first occasion on 
which spectroscopic analysis was applied to the corona we must not regard the 
evidence on this point as decisive. The only spectrum recognised was a rain- 
bow-tinted streak without dark lines, a result which of itself would have indi- 
cated the presence of solid or liquid matter glowing with its own inherent 
light ; but as the jaws of the slit through which the light was admitted were 
purposely Jeft rather wide apart, under the idea that otherwise no spectrum at 
all would be seen, the dark lines would naturally not be visible. (Widening 
the slit means in reality broadening the fine fringe of light which extends 
from either side of every dark line, and it takes very little broadening of 
this fringe to obliterate a line altogether—none of the dark lines or spaces 
representing missing tints having much breadth to spare. Most of them 
look like the finest possible threads, almost like the threads of a spider’s 
web for delicacy.) Since the year 1868 was one in which, though the mini- 
mum of spots had but recently passed, no fewer than a hundred new spots 
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appeared, while the number of days without spots was reduced from 195 in 1867 
to only 23, we can hardly f'nd that the evidence obtained in 1868 bears strongly 
for or against our theory.” 


It was during the eclipse of August, 1869, that the spectrum of the 
corona first began to be understood. The rainbow-tinted streak which 
had been seen by Tennant in 1868 was seen again in 1869, and again 
no dark lines were visible. But certain bright lines were seen. One 
of these, observed by Professor Young, was for a while regarded as 
a line of iron, and also identified with a line Winlock was supposed 
to have seen in the spectrum of the aurora. It was shown, however, 
by careful study of the solar and iron spectra that this line, though 
very close to the iron line with which it had been identified, is not 
coincident with it, and only coincidence counts in such matters. As 
for the auroral line, which has been made to do duty in all manner 
of theories as to the auroral character of the corona, it has been 
shown to be no line at all, but only a faint, hazy band ; yet so per- 
sistent are errors of the sort when once started, that Professor 
Young’s first idea in regard to this line has been quoted again and 
again since, despite his own most careful correction of the mistake. 
The lines of hydrogen were also seen, but not so decisively as to 
show that they actually belong to the corona. The corona seen in 
1869, a time of many spots, but not of actual maximum disturbance, 
was such as to correspond well with the theory we are considering, 
though no evidence at such a season could be absolutely decisive. 

The eclipses of 1870 and 1871, which have been called the second 
Spanish and the second Indian eclipses, occurred in the very midst 
of the season when sun spots were most numerous. In 1870 rather 
more remarkably than in 1871, but in both years most remarkably, 
the sun’s surface indicated the activity of the spot-producing forces, 
whatever these forces may be. If the theory we are considering is 
right, and already the evidence in its favour seems overwhelming, 
then assuredly the corona as seen in these two years ought to give 
striking evidence of the existence of tremendous eruptive and repul- 
sive forces by the sun. The rush of projectiles through the promi- 
nence layers must be regarded as only the comparatively coarser 
evidence of such eruptive forces. The constant presence of spots on 
the sun’s face throughout 1870 and 1871 indicated steady eruptional 
work, though it may only have been locally exhibited in such a way 
as to be recognisable from our distant standpoint, 93,000,000 of miles 
away. The coronal region would be constantly swept by flights of 
ejected matter, most of it passing to no such enormous distances as 
were indicated in the great outburst of September, 1871, but for 
that very reason taking an even more active part in disturbing the 
corona, since bodies ejected so as only to reach a few hundreds of 
thousands of miles from the sun would return to him, rushing back 
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upon his surface with the same velocity wherewith they had left it. 
Thus disturbed and excited to intense heat by the rush of missiles 
through it, going and returning, the corona’s light would not indeed 
be greatly increased as a whole. As viewed by the naked eye or 
through a telescope, the corona would not be abnormally brilliant. 
But the special colours belonging to hydrogen, and also probably 
those due to other vapours in the corona, would be made relatively 
brighter. This would be a decisive test for the theory we are con- 
sidering—in this sense, that if observation should not correspond 
with the anticipation thus based on the theory, the theory must be 
given up; I do not say that if observation should accord with that 
anticipation the theory would be established. But unquestionably 
the theory must stand this test or fail ; while if it stands the test its 
probability must be regarded as certainly enhanced, though not con- 
verted into certainty. 

The theory stood the test well. The lines of hydrogen were 
‘strongly shown in the light of the corona as seen in both the eclipses 
of 1870 and 1871. Sostrongly was the hydrogen light given out by 
the corona, that even when the spectroscope was turned to the middle 
of the disc of the moon (so that the chief portion of the light ana- 
lysed by it came from our own air, lit up by such portions of the 
corona as could pour their rays into the region between the observer 
and the moon, a region totally in shadow so far as direct sunlight 
was concerned) the lines of hydrogen could still be seen. The line 
mentioned above, which had been mistakenly regarded as belonging 
to the spectrum of the glowing of iron, was also well seen, and traced 
to a distance corresponding to about half a million of miles from the 
sun’s surface. It was also noticed that this line was as well seen in 
the parts of the coronal region which appeared dark to the eye as in 
those which appeared lustrous. (It may interest the unscientific 
reader to know that this line or tint rejoices in the poetical name 
“ 1474-Kirchhoff,” by which astronomers and physicists inform each 
other that the ethereal wave-lengths corresponding to this colour are 
such as fall near the lengths corresponding to the division line 1474 
in Kirchhoff’s table. I prefer to call it, for convenience only, 
phebium.) 

In 1871 a very pretty method of observation was for the first time 
applied by Respighi (I believe I am right in saying that the method 
now to be considered had been as unquestionably defined by Pro- 
fessor Young some time before, as the method of seeing the pro- 
minences without the aid of an eclipse had been defined by 
Mr. Huggins in the February Notices of the Astronomical Society for 
1868, several months before the eclipse of 1868, when the gaseous 
nature of the prominences was first discovered. However, in this 
case priority of invention need not be insisted upon, as Respighi 
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claimed nothing beyond the work which he actually accomplished). 
If we consider that the spectroscope sifts apart, and carries in 
different directions, rays of different colour, it will be seen that, 
looking at the sun himself through a spectroscope even of great 
dispersive power, we can expect only to see what is called the solar 
spectrum, which in reality (unless our spectroscope is provided with 
a fine slit) isa series of millions of overlapping images of the sun, 
from images of the deepest red, through a series of orange-yellow 
green images, and so on, to images of the deepest violet, not one of all 
these multitudinous images being separately discernible. But, if 
we look at the corona during eclipse in the same way, there will 
not be many images given by the glowing hydrogen part of the 
corona. There will, indeed, be multitudinous images of the 
meteoric corona, or of whatever portions shine, either by reflecting 
sunlight or by such colours as come from self-luminous, solid, or 
liquid bodies ; but these images will be so faint that the continuous 
rainbow-tinted streak into which they blend will be quite dark—if ' 
only the dispersion given by the instrument is sufficiently great. 
On the contrary, the red and blue and violet images of the corona 
of glowing hydrogen, being but three, will be merely thrown apart, 
and so rendered more distinct by increasing the dispersive power of 
the spectroscope. They may thus be rendered separately discernible, 
as suggested by Young in 1870; and if separately seen in this way 
there can no longer be any doubt as to the extension of the glowing 
hydrogen in the complex corona. 

Respighi found that the hydrogen images of the corona could thus 
be seen during the eclipse of 1871. When the slitless spectroscope 
suggested by Young was turned towards the sun, the rainbow-tinted 
background was almost too faint to be discerned as compared with 
four coronal pictures seen at different parts of its length. These 
images were respectively red, green, blue, and violet, the green 
image being larger than the others. Now this green image repre- 
sented, not the hydrogen corona, but that part of the corona through- 
out which extended the glowing gas of unknown nature, which may 
be called the 1474-Kirchhoff gas, though for convenience of refer- 
ence,’ a more attractive name, phwbium, for example, might be used 
for the substance. This vapour exists, then, in a glowing state, 
higher than any other vaporous constituent of the solar corona. The 
other three images, the red, the blue, and the violet, all belonged to 
the hydrogen part of the corona, or rather, to be more exact (and 
really exactness of speech is very important in a subject so difficult 


(1) It is sometimes confounded with the as yet unidentified vapour called “ helium,” 
first recognised as existing in the coloured flames during the eclipse of 1868. But this 
is a mistake ; helium shines with an orange, and 1474-Kirchhoff with a green. tint. 
They are only alike in being unknown solar elements. b 
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as this), to that portion of the coronal region throughout which 
glowing hydrogen extended at the time of the eclipse of 1871. 

It was proved then, that in 1871 glowing phebium extended to a 
height of some three hundred thousand miles from the sun’s surface, 
and glowing hydrogen to a height of about two hundred and fifty 
thousand miles. It has been asserted by some, including even so 
well informed a physicist as Professor Young, that phebium extends 
higher than hydrogen, but this is by no means shown by the evidence. 
As will in a moment appear, the visible extent of a gaseous element 
in the corona depends on the state in which the gas may be at the 
time of observation. All we can assert of the corona of 1871 is that 
phebium was shining visibly at a greater height than hydrogen ; 
we do not even know quite certainly that glowing phebium existed 
at a greater height; for the light of the hydrogen was divided 
between three images, whereas the light of the phcbium was all 
presented in a single image. 

Now during the eclipse of July, 1878, observed under much more 
favourable conditions, by a much greater number of observers, and 
with a greatly increased mastery of spectroscopic methods to make 
their observations effective, these four coronal ring-shaped images, 
especially looked for by several skilful observers, were not seen at all ! 
To use the words of Professor Young, the inventor of the method, 
“the slitless spectroscope failed, in the hands of all the observers, to 
show any rings.” 

Are we to interpret this, however, as he and others did? Are we 
to suppose that the coronal hydrogen and phebium had in some way 
or other departed? “The fact,” says Young, “seems to indicate 
that the gases of the coronal atmosphere, at the time of a sun-spot 
minimum, are much diminished in extent and brilliance, while the 
streamers are comparatively unaffected.” In brilliance those gases 
are obviously affected; but that they are affected in extent is by no 
means shown by the evidence, and seems antecedently so unlikely as 
to be to all intents and purposes an inadmissible interpretation of 
the observed fact. It is certain that these gaseous envelopes have 
not been removed from without, certain that they have not been 
merely contracted, for then the ring-shaped images would have been 
brighter though narrower, and all the better seen for being narrower, 
and it seems so utterly unlikely that they can have been withdrawn 
into the sun’s interior, that we may at once dismiss that idea. Albeit, 
accepting even this altogether unlikely explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the gaseous matter would involve in reality accepting, in 
another form, the eruptive theory ; for it would be assuming that 
the gaseous matter had come out to enormous distances from the 
sun’s surface when he was much disturbed, and had gone back, even 
passing beneath that surface, when the absence of sun-spots indicated 
relative quiescence. 
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The natural explanation requires no such fanciful theory. We 
find in the glow of the hydrogen and phebium during the time of 
great solar activity, as indicated by the spots, simply what we might 
expect. The rush of multitudes of tiny bodies from the disturbed region 
of the spot zones through the region outside causes the hydrogen 
and phebium to glow with so great an access of lustre that they give 
their spectral images, when spectroscopes of due dispersive power are 
employed. On the contrary, when the solar eruptive forces are less 
actively at work, these gaseous masses fail to indicate their presence 
in this way. They are not raised to a sufficient intensity of heat to 
glow with their own inherent lustre—at any rate, not brightly 
enough for the spectroscopist to observe them, even under such favour- 
able conditions as existed during the eclipse of 1878, when the 
eclipsed sun was observed from stations thousands of feet above the 
sea-level, insomuch that the corona as a whole was traced farther 
from the sun than during any other total eclipse before or since. 

I can readily agree with Professor Young that too much stress 
must not be laid upon the spectroscopic evidence in regard to the 
eclipses of 1870 and 1871 on the one hand, and the eclipse of 1878 
on the other, because one such instance affords no sufficient induction. 
It is because this evidence corresponds precisely with what had been 
already indicated by other evidence that its weight is effective. It 
was the one thing needful, I take it, to prove that the sun is an orb 
possessing intense eruptive or ejective energy. Only at certain 
seasons is this energy effective enough to disturb the glowing cloud- 
region which we call the photosphere ; but in such seasons its energy 
is felt far beyond the photosphere, manifesting itself in the most 
interesting features seen during total eclipses: the eruptive promi- 
nences, and the glowing gaseous corona. In other eclipses cloud pro- 
minences are seen, as well as those features of the corona which have 
been ascribed, no doubt correctly, to the presence of multitudinous 
flights of meteoric bodies around the sun. Only during eclipses 
which occur when the sun is greatly disturbed do we get the evidence 
of the tremendous volcanic energies which he possesses, and which 
all his fellow-suns possess in like manner, some even, doubtless, in 
even greater degree. If the recent eclipse has thrown no new light 
on the interesting problem of the sun’s volcanic energies, we may be 
consoled by the circumstance that, occurring when the sun-spots 
were long past their maximum, it was unlikely that it could reveal 
much, even if successfully observed ; but observed where the sun was 
only 18 degrees high, and in the very midst of the rainy season, it 
could reveal nothing of any interest. The expedition sent out for 
observing it was in reality a waste of time and energy and of the 
Government’s money and means. 

Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
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Ar the close of August, 1886, wishing to study the agrarian problem 
on the spot, I came to Kerry. Kerry is the county in which the 
conduct of the landlords and the condition of the tenantry are said 
to show most clearly the evils of the present system of land tenure, 
while it is unquestionably the county in which the forces of the 
agitation have made head most successfully against the forces of the 
Crown. Here, if anywhere, it should be possible for an honest 
inquirer to get at the truth. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of my purpose, I have travelled over 
Kerry and the peninsula of Dingle, examined the crops and the 
cattle and learned the prices obtained for farm produce and stock, 
talked with the tenants in their farm-houses and cabins, questioned 
the landlords and land agents, put myself in communication with 
the constabulary, and consulted the Roman Catholic parish priests ; 
and I shall now endeavour to give their views and my own as to 
the actual state of the disturbed districts, the causes of the social 
disorder, and the treatment that seems most likely to effect a perma- 
nent cure. 

I found on investigation so great a difference between the con- 
dition and character of the people and the state of social order in the 
poorer mountainous districts of the south and west, and in the more 
fertile lowlands of the north of the county, that in considering the 
state of Kerry I shall take the mountains and the lowlands separately ; 
and first the mountain country. 

Moving into the mountains from Tralee, especially in the sea-border- 
ing districts, you note the change in the stature of the people as well 
as in the quality of the land. The people are a smaller race, and, except 
in rare instances, the signs of prosperity common in the lowlands are 
not seen. Agrarian crime is mild in these remoter districts. 
The papers are less read, the people take little interest in what lies 
outside their farms; the National League is less powerful, where it 
has any power at all. There is no marked desire for or interest 
in Home Rule. The land question, however, naturally interests a 
people who live by the land. In the inns the food is of the most 
primitive description, and the accommodation miserable. The broken- 
down cars and half-starved horses make driving in itself less plea- 
sant than in the lowlands. The scenery, however, atones for a good 
deal of physical discomfort. Always you have the atmosphere 
and the surroundings of mountains and sea. The brown heather- 
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mantled mountain ranges are crossed by steep roads that present 
magnificent views. Looking westward you feel the immensity of 
the Atlantic and the absence of man or the works of man. Below, 
the ocean stretches great arms up into the land. The unsheltered 
shore is girdled with a broad white belt that represents the 
surf of the Atlantic swell bursting on the rocks. On the brown 
slopes browse horned sheep, dotting the mountains like daisies, and 
on green spots you catch the red and brown of the diminutive 
mountain cattle. Occasionally you come on some lonely lake lying 
like a sheet of black glass in a hollow of the hills. 

The far mountains shift their tints from dull brown to golden 
green as a wind of light passes over them. In the distance dark 
headlands drop sheer into the turquoise sea. Here and there, below 
the gloomy mountain walls, lie slopes of pasture of the vivid emerald 
that comes of perpetual moisture and the mildness of the Atlantic 
air. Descending into the valleys, you come upon tall thickets of 
fuschia, in September one glory of blossom and colour; the mountain 
ash is gay with scarlet berries in the scattered copse that fringes the 
brown trout stream in the bottom of the glen. Everywhere in the 
dark bogs and dykes grow luxuriant clumps of the Osmunda fern. 
On the shore of the bays to the north the sea lies as if asleep, just 
stirring upon its couch of shining sand. To the south and west, as 
you approach the shore, the long Atlantic rollers come charging in, 
their crests as green as malachite, the wind-blown spray smoke run- 
ning along their length, till they are broken in white ruin on the rocks. 

The peasantry are a quiet race, living, or rather managing to 
‘obtain a bare subsistence, on small holdings of poor land. They 
have neither enterprise nor energy. The farm work occupies at 
most two days in the week. The sea lies within reach ; a curragh 
or canoe costs little, consisting of tarred canvas stretched on a 
slender framework of wood. They might at least improve their diet 
by fishing. Yet if they do not live actually on the shore they never 
approach the sea, except to cart away seaweed for their crops or sand 
for their yards and the floors of their houses. They live on potatoes 
and milk, varied with Indian meal, and, if they are more prosperous, 
with home-made bread. Their cabins might at least be kept 
clean, and they have only to plant the fuschia to be presently sur- 
rounded with masses of colour. The hydrangea, too, wherever it 
has been given a place, grows and blossoms freely. Yet nothing is 
done. Even the few larger farmers of them live as no labourer would 
be contented to live in England. 

Enter a house in the neighbourhood of Smerwick Harbour, for 
instance. It is built of loose stones held together by yellow clay for 
mortar ; the thatch is kept down by ropes of straw weighted with 
large stones; on the open hearth—a large slab of stone—a roll of 
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turf is smouldering. The pig, even in the best farm-houses, 
disputes the doorway with the visitor. In the rafters, black-furred 
by the smoke of generations, a few fowl are roosting. The stranger 
is sure of a welcome; for the hospitality of the poorest peasant is 
unfailing. He offers a bowl of milk, where the larger farmer brings 
out a bottle of whisky. The women are all bare-footed, occasionally 
comely, and some of them look as if they had a dash of Spanish 
blood in them. It was not far off that the Spaniards landed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, built a fort, and were presently cut to pieces by 
the English under the Lord Deputy and Walter Raleigh. Here, too, 
some of Philip’s tempest-tossed Armada came ashore, and their reputed 
graves, on the west side of the harbour, suggest that the survivors 
may have had a more hospitable reception here than at other points 
on the western coast. 

The crops are fairly good for the situation ; the people, however, 
till but little land, leave that little unweeded, and do not attempt to 
keep up their fences. One continually comes on cows or store cattle 
deliberately eating down the corner of a field of oats almost ripe for 
the sickle. In the fields, as in the houses, the same carelessness and 
inert acceptance of a poverty-stricken lot strike the visitor. 

The melancholy aspect of the country is increased by the traces of 
a civilisation that has passed away. Among the ancient remains the 
oratory of Gallerus and an eleventh-century church at Kilmakedar 
are perhaps the most interesting and well preserved. 

In this district I began my inquiry into the condition of the smaller 
tenants, visited the clusters of miserable cabins on the mountain 
sides, and talked with their occupants. They were mostly small hold- 
ings, the rent being under £10 a year. In the first case I shall take 
the rent was £8 15s.; and four years’ rent was due. The tenant has 
three cows and grass for about four; one firkin of butter has been 
sold this year for £1 15s., and another is rather more than half- 
filled ; he has had a hard struggle to pay the shop, and even now 
owes a long bill. As for the rent, he sees no prospect of paying it. 
He and his family live on Indian meal when the potatoes are out. 
They till a very small portion of the farm; have not got a boat, and 
never fish. His children in service otcasionally send a little money, 
which goes for the rent or for the shop debts. The poor rate—2s. 6d. 
in the pound—he has to pay; he would be allowed half by his land- 
lord if he paid his rent; he also has to pay 2s. 6d. in the pound 
county cess. 

Another tenant’s rent was a few shillings over £8; he could live 
on the holding in better years, but admitted it was too small ; had sold 
a half-firkin of butter the other day for 17s. ; had sold a similar half- 
firkin of butter two years ago for £2 8s. Pigs, he said, sold well; he 
kept only one, because he had no feeding. Mountain sheep brought 8s. 
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He had tried to sell a little two-year-old bullock for 30s. at a recent 
fair, but found it unsaleable. He keeps three cows. This tenant’s 
family live on the same sort of food and are almost in the same sort 
of difficulties as the first tenant’s. 

My next case comes from another district, also in the mountain- 
country, and the rent is £9 10s. The tenant has paid no rent since 
1883 ; has three milch cows and three dry heifers, but has only sold 
£2 worth of butter (two kegs) this year, and one cow, for which he 
got £5 10s. The price of the cow went in discharging shop debts. 
Diet consists of potatoes thrice a day as long as potatoes are in, 
then Indian meal thrice a day. This is made endurable by having | 
milk ; the one luxury of this man, as of the others, is tea. He, in 
common with the rest, depends solely on his farm. The heavy poor 
rate and county cess press hard on the small farmers. Another 
farmer, paying £12, borrows money from the National Bank at 10 
per cent. when forced to pay rent, owes a little over two years’ rent; 
gets credit from the shopkeeper, and is, accordingly, heavily in his 
debt ; has sold over £9 worth of butter already this year, from five 
cows; has to pay £2 14s. 2d. county cess and £1 10s. poor rate on a 
valuation of £10. Of course, half the poor rate is allowed by the 
landlord when he pays the rent. He has some fair oats, 150 barts, 
and will get a shilling a bart. Twenty sheaves, I may observe, go 
to a bart. 

It is unnecessary to multiply cases. The tenants paying under 
£10 rent are generally miserably poor, live worse than the average 
labourer, are manifestly idle, and generally in debt. The credit 
given by the shops tempts them to spend. Those indeed manage to 
get along comfortably who keep a horse and cart, take road contracts, 
and when not thus engaged carry a load of turf to town and bring 
back the proceeds of the sale in necessaries for the house. Men 
who have boats and fish are much better off, but fishermen from the 
Isle of Man actually fish these bays, the needy natives looking on. 
The tenants on small holdings are the real crux of the land problem. 
If the prices or the cultivation do not improve, it would be impossible 
for many of them to live on their holdings, even if they got them 
free of charge. The whole rent is so small in many cases that it 
merely represents a royalty on the produce of the farm. But the 
whole produce of the farm is often inadequate, as the farms are at 
present cultivated, to support the occupier decently. As a rule, the 
larger the amount of the rent the more comfortable the farmer; for 
the larger rent indicates the larger farm. 

In the cases I have given, the tenants have not attempted to pay 
rent the last two years, and yet have lived wretchedly and are in debt 
to the shops. I obtained the prices at which some 300 cattle, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds, changed hands at a recent fair. The 
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average was £3 5s. The average for sheep was 5s. 6d., though some 
went up to 10s. Of course, both sheep and cattle are of the diminu- 
tive mountain breeds. It is only just to remember that the 
noblemen and gentry whose estates are covered with these small 
tenants are most indulgent, seldom pressing for rent, and, since the 
bad seasons began, seldom getting any. I talked with tenants who 
owed five years’ rent, and yet neither expected nor feared eviction. 
Others who had been evicted had survived “ the sentence of death,’ 
having been allowed to occupy as caretakers the farms from which 
they had been nominally ejected as long as nine years before. 
Some of the tenants complained that these caretakers were better 
off than before, for they not only paid no rent, but were freed 
from poor rates and county cess. From such holdings, at the 
present prices of butter and stock, and in their present state of 
cultivation, any economical rent, as Sir James Caird has observed, 
has for the present disappeared. It does not follow, however, 
that a purchase of them at any price would be certain loss. In 
the first place, were two or three farms consolidated into one, the 
remaining tenants could live in comfort and pay a higher rent 
than is now demanded. There are, even in these districts, men 
who manage to thrive by joining other employment to their 
farming, and who would certainly buy their farms if they were satis- 
fied that they would never get better terms. The tenants want to 
know how it would be if a man paid for twenty years regularly and 
then failed to pay: would the instalments he had already paid be 
allowed him? Then the tenants know the punctuality of payments 
to Government from their experience in paying poor rate and county 
cess, and they suspect they will have to pay, in addition to the 
charge arranged, the cost of collecting the Government instalments. 
They are anxious also to hear what arrangement Government would 
make for men in arrear anxious to purchase their holdings. Would 
the arrears be added to the price and paid off in the same way as 
the purchase-money? Lastly, county cess and poor rates are very 
heavy, and may be heavier; and if they buy these farms they will 
have to pay the whole poor rate where now they pay half. This is a 
real difficulty. In Tralee Union, for instance, where the Nationalists 
have at last got the control, the rates have been doubled, chiefly by 
indiscriminate outdoor relief. Still, did the whole poor rate fall on 
the tenants they would quickly put a stop to such extravagance. 
What, then, is to be the remedy for distress in districts already 
subdivided into farms toc small to feed a family. Emigration is the 
obvious remedy, but the priests are utterly opposed to it, and the 
people do not like it. Migration is difficult. The Catholic priests, 
however, told me they thought that the Government should reclaim 
waste land and divide it into farms, and so relieve the over-popu- 
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lated districts. Something too might be done if Government 
would provide estates in the colonies to which a whoie com- 
munity might move together under Government supervision and 
at Government cost. The sale of their interest in their holdings 
would give to each family the means of making a beginning on 
the farms provided in their new home. A selected remnant might 
remain behind, and a fresh division of the land might be made into 
holdings sufficient to maintain a family decently. The establishment 
of agricultural schools in connection, perhaps, with the National 
schools would do much to promote prosperity. The farming at pre- 
sent is very bad. In farming it is assumed that any one can succeed, 
however uneducated, as if farming came by intuition. What these 
men need is to be taught how labour can be used effectually. If 
they knew how closely prosperity waits upon exertion, and what 
direction that exertion should take, they would work as well as 
other men. To some of the smaller tenants I suggested that they 
should till much larger portions of their farms and give the soil the 
advantage of spade-labour, which would cost them nothing and is 
more effective than ploughing. Why not grow a couple of acres of 
oats, I proposed, and use your own oatmeal, instead of Indian meal, 
for porridge, when it will give you twice the strength for work and 
be far better eating? The proposal merely excited a mild astonish- 
ment. If ever a people required aid, encouragement, and education, 
it is the people of the Kerry mountains. The landlords are to blame 
for leaving them like sheep without a shepherd. 

Leaving the mountain country for the lowlands of North Kerry, 
one notes first the fertility of the soil. The bad farming and 
need of proper drainage is no less apparent. Fields are left rushy 
and wet where there is a capital outfall to a stream or river. 
Wherever the land is properly drained the grass is excellent. The 
potato crop this year looks well; the crop of oats is good, but has 
been difficult to save. Hay isa good crop, and prices accordingly 
are very low. ‘The scale of prices is no trustworthy measure of 
the prosperity of a year. Low prices are frequently the result 
of large crops, and the quantity sold makes up for the bad prices 
obtained. The cows on the dairy farms in the lowlands are of 
fine shape, and show good condition. The brilliant green of the 
pastures, when the sun breaks out from the clouds that commonly 
obscure the sky, testifies to the continual moisture of the climate. 
Evidently it is a land intended for butter-making. The people 
in the rich lowlands of North Kerry might have sprung from 
the soil, so big and well-fed are they, both men and women. 
Those who knew the county ten years ago—General Buller among 
the number—observe a change for the better in the dress of 
the people, and those who mix with them testify to the great 
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change in their fare. Meat daily, bread, butter, and tea, and 
no lack of liquor, have taken the place of potatoes and milk. This, 
of course, is on the dairy farms in the lowlands. The dung-heap 
beside the door, the weeds in the garden, and the general air of unti- 
diness and neglect remain. They were reaping oats as I passed ; a 
fine crop, but white with giant thistles that were shedding their seed. 
I saw really splendid land on more than one “evicted farm,” and under- 
stood a saying I had heard, “ It’s worth shooting a man for.” Here 
is a case of a landlord’s offer refused by the tenant. A man pays 
£80 judicial rent. The poor-law valuation (which was made when 
prices were much lower, and is admittedly far below the value) is 
£61 10s. The landlord offered him the farm for eighteen years’ 
purchase under the Government scheme, by which he would only 
have had £58 a year to pay (instead of £80), and would become 
owner in fee in forty-nine years. He refused to buy, preferring to 
wait and see what the Government intended to do, The fact is, until 
the outrages are repressed, rent enforced, and the land question 
brought to some final settlement, the richer tenants generally will 
not care to risk money in buying their holdings. 

The living and dress of the farmers, say the landlords, show that 
they could easily pay their rents. The money goes mainly in drink 
and dress. The rental of the district of Castleisland, for instance, is 
about £15,000 a year. There are 51 public-houses in the little town, 
and if we estimate the gross average takings of each at £400 a year, 
the amount spent on drink far exceeds the whole rent. The ready 
money goes for liquor; for food and dress the farmer’s family 
commonly run up bills. An agent showed me a rent-roll in 
Castleisland, in order that I might know the size of the holdings. 
I jotted down the first six that caught my eye. The half-year’s 
rent in these cases was (1) £152 10s., (2) £100, (38) £56, (4) £50, 
(5) £76, (6) £74. “It is with these large tenants,” he assured me, 
“that the worst difficulty is experienced. The people have accom- 
plished so much by agitation and outrage, that the better educated 
believe firmly that they have only to persevere and they will get the 
land for nothing.” 

The difficulty of obtaining a disinterested opinion from any one 
who has lived long in North Kerry, and has observed the causes, the 
character, and the consequences of the agitation, makes doubly 
valuable the unprejudiced views based on intimate knowledge of the 
subject which I found in a venerable Catholic parish priest, whose 
courage and constancy in opposing the League and its lawless opera- 
tions are a credit to his manhood as well as his religion. 

For obvious reasons I give no names. I asked him what was his 
opinion of the disturbed districts of which his own parish formed a 
part. “There is really no security,” he replied, ‘for life or property. 
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The law is not enforced. Moonlighting began as a means of avenging, 
or obtaining weapons to avenge, agrarian wrongs. Things were pretty 
quiet till 1880. The raiding, begun with an agrarian object, has 
converted (to his certain knowledge) a large number of his parishioners 
into unmitigated blackguards. If a man processes a neighbour for 
debt he is in danger of being paid with a full ounce of lead. There 
is not one particle of liberty for man, woman, or child in this parish 
at this moment. None dare speak their mind except in whispers. 
In commercial, domestic, or any other relations the least dispute may 
lead to outrage or murder. Attempts to murder are common. Take 
a typical instance. The other day a man was at work on his farm ; 
it was broad daylight. Some fellows he knows perfectly well came 
up and fired at, but fortunately missed him. He dared not give in- 
formation, as they were well aware. Formerly,” continued the old 
man sadly, ‘the parents used to come and tell the priest everything, 
if their children played cards, got drunk, fought, or in any way 
behaved badly; now they dare not tell the priest. They are afraid 
of their own children. 

“‘ The purpose of the agrarian outrages,” hesaid, “isof course todrive 
out the landlords. The landlords are in many cases excessively poor. 
In the case of one landlord, to the priest’s knowledge, no oppressor, 
no rent at all has been paid for a long time, and the landlord is in 
extreme distress. In many cases it is impossible for the landlord, 
so heavy are his incumbrances, to meet the demands of his tenants. 
Evicted farms are very generally a source of actual loss to the 
landlord, so that he would be far better off if he accepted even the 
low rent offered by the tenant.” I asked him were the people able 
to pay rent at present. ‘‘ Most unquestionably not in my parish,” 
was the reply. ‘The immediate cause,’ he went on, “is the influ- 
ence of the agitation, which has made the people recklessly spend the 
money they make, without an attempt to lay by money for the rent 
which they are resolved not to pay. In this they are only following 
the advice of the agitators who recommend them to eat and dress 
well, and if there be anything left, to give it to the landlord. 
Naturally there is nothing left. The more remote cause is natural 
too. Thirty years ago the farmers lived on the produce of their 
farms ; their food was potatoes and milk ; they wore frieze. Fifteen 
years ago farmers were getting as high as £5 a firkin for butter, 
and long prices for calves and stores. They gave up potatoes and 
got into the habit of eating meat daily. The shopkeepers cajoled 
the people into spending more and more money upon dress. The 
extravagance of the dress of the farmers’ families is such, that at the 
last Tralee Races (the writer of this article can add his testimony) 
the landlords’ wives and daughters were no better dressed than their 
tenants’. This irritates the landlords and urges on evictions. When 
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they see how exceedingly well their tenants live and dress, they 
ascribe the refusal to pay the rent not to want, but to defiance; and 
they act accordingly. 

“The farmers who have smaller holdings complain that their sons will 
not eat potatoes and milk, but require meat and tea and bread daily. 
What they make by their butter goes, they say, in eating and drink- 
ing and dress, and there is nothing left for the rent. Their children 
have got into this habit of living and they do not care to give it up. 

“The fall in butter has been almost to the half of what it once 
brought. Young cattle sell slowly and at a great reduction. Hay 
is only £1 10s. a ton in Tralee. County cess and poor rate are 
heavy. The compensation tax presses hard in some parishes. A 
suicidal mistake of the agents has been the putting a rent on turbary. 
This is most unpopular with the people. Then it prevents them 
burning lime for their land, and the land is going to the bad for 
want of lime. The holdings, again, are often far too small; still 
people could live on them if they were thrifty and industrious. In 
one of the northern counties (Down), the priest said, he had in past 
years gone about among the small farmers and found cows well 
housed, dairies clean, and butter good. He had noted, too, that a 
fresh crop was put down at once when a crop was taken up; as 
soon as potatoes were dug, another crop of some sort was putin. In 
Kerry nothing of this kind is to be seen.” I asked him were there 
any hard cases. “ Yes, in the case of the smaller tenants; cows were 
sometimes distrained for rent where the man was positively unable to 
pay, and the cows fell away in the pound till they were worth next 
tonothing. The large tenants, on the contrary, are often able to 
pay the rent they refuse to pay. It is a great pity, he went on, that 
there should be such fierce antagonism between landlord and tenant ; 
both are to blame, and yet there is reason on both sides. The tenant, 
inflamed by the papers he reads and by the influence of the local 
branch of the National League, thinks he ought to pay no rent at all, 
and believes that the landlord is a robber and a tyrant in asking for 
rent; the landlord, stung by the general attack on his order, often 
accepts the challenge of the League and evicts, ostensibly for non- 
payment of rent, really because he desires to assert his rights and 
is resolved to do so. It is usually sheer loss to the landlord to turn out 
a tenant and take up the farm. Here is an example. Between 
Castleisland and Tralee there lived a tenant -whose rent was £60. He 
was an idle fellow, continually in the public-house. Gradually he 
got rid of his cattle, and having run out of cattle took to meadow- 
ing; at last, unable to pay rent, he was evicted. The landlord 
stocked the land with thirty head of cattle. He had to pay 24s. a 
week to an emergency man. He had to supply coal and light to the 
police who protected the man. He lost £2 a head upon the cattle. 
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Disheartened by the loss, he left to itself the land—some of the best 
in Kerry. The third crop of hay has now rotted on the fields, uncut, 
and the emergency. man and the police are still there. The tenant 
would have paid £50, or a little less, and the landlord would have 
clearly been a gainer to take the offer, even though the farm was 
not dear at £60 a year. Again,” resumed the priest, “take the case 
of a property under the Court—a fine meadowing farm. The 
evicted tenant had another farm, and went to it. He wrote to the 
agent who had evicted him, and offered to let him sell the meadow 
if £10 was paid for the permission. The agent offered £2; the 
tenant refused. No one dared to take the meadow, and it was 
allowed to rot on the laud. 

“The tenants are not much to blame after all,” the reverent gentle- 
man went on. “They have seen the Government give so much to 
violent demands, not as justice, but as a sop to the unruly, that they 
naturally expect to get all. They are simply standing with their 
hands in their pockets waiting for something to turn up. For the 
last six years they have been freely encouraged to believe that they 
will get all for nothing.” My informant’s experience is that parish 
priests, who have been firm against the Land League and the 
National League, are respected by the better class of the tenantry. 
A respectable parishioner had asked him to join the Land League, 
pleading the good influence he might have. ‘ No doubt I might 
have some influence, but would you like me to sit down for two hours 
of a Sunday with such fellows as Tom and Jack” (specifying a few 
of the worst blackguards in the parish), was the reply. 

Here is a very different and much more common view. In the 
opinion of the parish priest, the president of the branch in his parish 
of the National League, England deserved nothing but the contempt 
and aversion of Ireland. ‘ Only by throttling for it has England 
done anything for us” was his forcible observation. ‘ Nothing,” he 
said, ‘would cement good-will like Home Rule. Outrages were 
trivial in his parish, only a few mutilations and killing of cattle. 
The people sympathize with such work as a stroke at landlordism. 
As to moonlighting, well, the persons who do it are the same who 
commit other crimes. They are well organised—a regular ring. 
The people don’t care to inform; indeed, perhaps they dare not.” 
Then he went on to complain that “ the place was overrun with police. 
They were worse than useless. You could steal or kill every beast 
in the county for all the police could do. They neither prevent nor 
detect crime. The landlords are mostly paupers. Landlordism and 
nothing else is the cause of all the evils of Ireland. Most of the 
landlords are absentees. The people look on the absentees as de- 
spising their country. The feeling among his parishioners is very 
strong against landlordism and the landlords. The rents are too 
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high by half. He admitted that the land was first-rate limestone 
land, but let too high. Tenants would assume too high rents, and 
now they could not pay them. The best, indeed the only cure for 
the disorder is a peasant proprietary. The tenants would give any- 
thing to get the land by buying from Government.” ‘ Anything?” 
Iasked. “ Well, that is, fourteen or fifteen years’ purchase. Agricul- 
ture is backward. Agricultural schools would no doubt do good.” 

Before the present land agitation began, immunity from agrarian 
crime was an honourable characteristic of Kerry. The peasantry 
were peaceable and virtuous. None of the neighbouring counties 
could show so clean a bill of health in the matter of social order. 
Now all is changed. Statistics alone would be of little use to bring 
home to the reader the actual state of the county, but statistics, in 
combination with the results of a personal inquiry, will be found not 
uninteresting. Some of the most serious outrages, such as the mur- 
der at Ballyheigue, have occurred quite recently; but from July, 
1885, to July, 1886, the statistics of crime are as follow :— 


CRIMES COMMITTED BETWEEN JULY, 1885, AND JULY, 1886. 
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The crimes committed in the four districts which come first in 
the list will be seen to be the greatest in number, and the gravest 
in character. Taken together these districts make up North Kerry ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that in South Kerry, the poorest part of 
the county, outrages are few and generally trivial. In North Kerry, 
the more fertile part, where farms are large and farmers live in great 
comfort, crimes are many and serious. 

Crimes in which fire-arms are used are common, but there are 
other outrages by which the authority of the agitators is maintained. 
The mutilation of the human victim by clipping or actually cutting 
off his ears is a variation of the practice of maiming the live stock 
of the farmer who has ventured to disobey Land League law. His- 
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tory repeats itself, and North Kerry Moonlighters rival the exploits 
of the Houghers in Connaught nearly two centuries ago. 

The most widely employed and not the least efficacious means, 
however, of establishing the reign of terror is one which the law does 
not touch and which every one can put into execution. 

The fact that boycotting precedes graver outrages does not, of 
course, prove that it prepares the way for them. Any one, however, 
who knows human nature will admit that for a community to cast 
out a person, to have no dealings with him, to avoid him, and even 
to refuse to speak with him, to refuse help in sickness or in difficulty, 
and to carry on the grudge till the man is dead, is the best possible 
way to educate that community to detest him. And when the com- 
munity is a Roman Catholic community, and the president of the 
League which enforces this treatment is the Roman Catholic priest 
of the parish, it is not surprising if his ignorant parishioners hate 
while they shun the condemned person, regard with approbation any 
misfortune that may befall him, wish for his ruin, and, in the case of 
the more violent spirits, set themselves to bring to pass what they 
wish. The mind of the community is in time so turned against the 
man—whom, with the sanction of their religious guide, they have 
made a pariah—that any outrage perpetrated on him fails to stir 
them to indignation, and they are prepared if not to assist, at least to 
shield from detection any one of their number who becomes the 
mutilator of the boycotted man, or even his murderer. 

The widespread demoralisation in public feeling and public action in 
Kerry, as well as in other parts of Ireland, is, I am convinced, to be 
attributed in no small degree to boycotting, a practice, to which the 
Catholic clergy have by no means universally, but still too commonly, 
given their tacit when not their open sanction. If there was no other 
reason, the practice of boycotting skould be sufficient to separate a 
Christian, much more a Christian clergyman, from the National 
League, whose ordinary weapon that practice has been and is. 

I have collected a number of typical cases of boycotting by visiting 
the boycotted persons and investigating their condition. Space for- 
bids me to give more than one. A respectable and well-to-do farmer 
in a remote district, formerly a guardian in the Poor Law Union and 
a member of the Dispensary Committee, is the victim. His crime is 
that he refused to join the National League (the people in Kerry 
still frankly call it the Land League), and that he is on friendly terms 
with his former landlord, from whom he has bought his farm under 
the Government purchase scheme. No smith will shoe his horses. 
He has to go about twenty miles for any purchases he may require. 
He used to grow his own wheat and grind it, finding the bread more 
sustaining and wholesome. The mills that ground his wheat were 
boycotted till they refused to do so. He cannot sell his cattle or 
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pigs. One of the police of the League follow them to the fairs, and 
no one dares to buy. There is a mountain on which he, in common 
with his neighbours, has the right of pasture. He dare not put his 
sheep on it. He was one of the most popular men in the country. 
He and his family are hooted and “ whishtled ” at when they go to 
chapel, and he has kept at home the last six Sundays. They pelt 
and boycott his servants. He has been turned out of his position as 
Guardian and as a member of the Dispensary Committee. Any one 
who speaks to him or does anything for him is fined by the League. 
He used to allow the use of his bull to his poorer neighbours free of 
charge. One who ventured to send a cow has been punished, and 
none come now. The worst of it is, he has only been boycotted a 
few months, and the boycotting is getting severer. ‘The parish 
priest,”’ he replied in answer to a question, “is the president of the 
League.” 

It may be interesting here to examine the statistics of crime in a 
remote and peaceful district, the district of Dingle for eighteen 
months before and eighteen months after the establishment of the 
local branch of the National League. 


CRIMES COMMITTED FROM OcTOBER Ist, 1883, To Marcu 31st, 1885; THAT IS, FOR 
THE E1GHTEEN MONTHS BEFORE THE EsTABLISHMENT OF THE LEAGUE. 


Raiding for White- Injury to Injury to Injury to . Threatening 
arms. boyism. cattle. persor, property. letters. 


None. None. 1 1 4 1 
Total, 7. 


CRIMES COMMITTED FROM Marcu Ist, 1885, ro SEPTEMBER 3RD, 1886 ; THAT IS, FOR 
EIGHTEEN MontTHS AFTER THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LEAGUE. 


Raiding for White- Injury to Injury to Injury to Threatening 
arms. boyism. cattle. person. property. letters. 


9 2 9 6 9 7 
Total, 42. 


The offences in the first table were trivial. Those in the second 
table include an armed party entering the house and slicing off with 
a razor the ear of a person who had disobeyed the League, as a prac- 
tical reminder of the reality of its threats; and an armed party entering 
a house and beating the obnoxious person almost to death with the 
butt of a gun. Boycotting is, however, the main weapon of offence 
in Dingle, and both shopkeepers and farmers have suffered. To 
compare the tables of crime for the two periods is to understand 
the influence of the National League. 

The outrages whether on person or property, are characterised by the 
evident purpose, not so much of satisfying personal grudges (though 
the element has of late made its appearance), as of striking fear into the 
people of the district, and establishing a reign of terror which shall 
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leave the workers of outrage nothing to fear either from personal 
resistance or legal penalties. The outrage which has been chiefly 
instrumental in establishing the reign of terror is the murder of Mr. 
Curtin, and the consequences to his family. On a November 
evening last year, eight Moonlighters attacked Mr. Curtin’s house 
at Molahiffe, between Tralee and Killarney. Mr. Curtin came down 
to find his sons and daughters struggling with the Moonlighters. 
A shot was fired at him, which he returned, killing 4 man 
named Sullivan. The retreating raiders then shot Mr. Curtin. 
Mr. Curtin was noted for his benevolence to all; he was a good 
Catholic, and on friendly terms with his neighbours. I asked 
an old farmer who had lived near Molahiffe whether he had known 
Mr. Curtin. ‘“ Would I know Mr. Curtin?’ was his reply ; “ ’deed 
I would! he was a ver-ry good man; a ver-ry good neighbour, and 
ver-ry kind to the poor.’”’ It might be supposed that all would feel 
sympathy for his family, and indignation against his murderers. Not 
at all. The people’s indignation was hot, indeed, but it was against the 
family of the murdered man. So persistent and so severe has been 
the persecution they have suffered, that when one asks a respectable 
farmer why he does not give evidence or offer resistance to the 
Moonlighters, the reply is to this effect : “‘ Look at what the Curtins 
got! Would you have me dig my own grave ?” 

The people’s sympathy, too, is given to the families of the con- 
victed Moonlighters; and even Mr. Davitt, when he came down this 
year to Castleisland, to denounce outrages, must have somewhat 
spoiled the good effect of his speech by driving seven miles to visit, 
not the Curtins, but the family of one of the band who had taken 
Curtin’s life. 

The deadly sins for which Mr. Curtin was shot and his family are 
still persecuted were resistance to the demands of the active wing 
of the agrarian party, and the giving of evidence by which the 
guilty persons incurred the penalty of their crime. 

The security from punishment with which outrages are perpe- 
trated is, of course, the common subject of conversation in Kerry. 
Some of the gentry think that the police, being sons of farmers, 
avoid the raiders in their patrols. Their fidelity is not often ques- 
tioned, however, seeing that as a body the record of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary puts them above suspicion. It is otherwise with 
their efficiency. I have heard them bitterly condemned as useless by 
Catholic priests, and they are exposed to little less severe criticism 
from Protestant landowners, who judge by the logic of results. 

A glance into the labyrinth of difficulties through which the police 
have to make their way, will show the extreme difficulty of their work 
and help to explain the smallness of their success. First of all there 
are no informers obtainable. This is a proof less of the loyalty of the 
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people to one another than of the strength of the reign of terror. 
The victim of an outrage knows that if he brings the malefactors to 
justice the power that will punish him is at his threshold, and will 
not miss its blow. The Government may promise him protection, but 
he remembers that the Government could not—or, at any rate, did 
not—protect James Carey. It is generally admitted that Carey’s 
murder was the deathblow of evidence as well as information in 
Ireland. The police know perfectly well in a large number of cases 
who are the perpetrators of the outrages, but unless they catch the 
fellows in the act they can do nothing. The night Rooney’s house 
was visited, two patrols were within six hundred yards on either side, 
and saw no one; but a patrol a mile further on arrested two fellows 
wet from falling into a ditch in their hasty flight. Clearly they 
belonged to the party, but there was no evidence. The raids for 
arms are made with the connivance of the people—some influenced 
by sympathy, others by terror. The difficulty of capturing the 
Moonlighters is consequently very great. 

Try to realise the situation. It is a pitch-dark April night—I give 
the bare record of an actual occurrence—and a vigorous and intelli- 
gent young sub-inspector is at the head of a party of police. Shots 
are heard on the mountain a mile or so away. The police hurry up to 
where the shots seem to have been fired, pitching upon a likely house. 
They hear children crying inside as they approach, and make sure 
they have got the Moonlighters at last. On arriving they find all 
dark ; the house locked up; not a sound within, and the people will 
not open to them. Next day they hear that the house had been 
entered, and arms carried off just before they came up. 

The proceedings of the raiders are pretty well known to their 
pursuers. There is always a leader, who gives his orders to the 
party to come singly to a rendezvous near the house that is to be 
attacked. If they are strangers—men are frequently brought from 
another part of the country to perpetrate an outrage—a boy or two be- 
longing to the place accompanies and guides them. They examine the 
house by means of a scout to see if the coast is clear. Then they swoop 
down on their prey, leaving two fellows outside to watch, and in a 
few minutes the work is done. There is no fear of any resistance 
now, and at any rate the gang carry fire-arms, and would not hesitate 
to use them on the inmates of the house in case they were opposed. 
There are a considerable quantity of fire-arms in the hands of the 
Moonlighters in Kerry, yet so well are they concealed, that the only 
instance of arms captured was that of four guns found in a turf- 
stack about four miles from Tralee. It is useless to search the 
houses, for they never hide their fire-arms at home. 

There are two kinds of raids clearly distinguished: raids for arms, 
which are looked on as respectable ; and raids for money, which have 
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grown out of the raids for arms, and are generally held to be dis- 
graceful. An instance of the raid for money is worth giving as a 
proof of the way the reign of terror has broken the spirit of the 
farmers. Two young scamps, returning from a fair, pulled out the 
linings of their hats and drew them down over their faces, and thus 
half disguised entered a respectable farm-house and demanded 
money. The farmer and his sons never thought of resistance, but 
ignominiously proceeded to get together something to satisfy them, 
though neither of the youths was armed. Meantime the precious 
pair broke into the maid-servant’s room, and shut the door. The 
farmer’s wife thereupon reproached her husband and sons so bitterly 
with letting the girl be ruined, that they forced the door and kicked 
the young rascals out of the house. Undeterred by this failure, the 
pair went to the next farm-house a few yards off, and forced the 
terrified farmer to give all his money and all his servant had, and 
then showed their contempt by throwing a bucket of cold water over 
the farmer as they left the house. The farmer knew the lads so well 
that he went next morning to the father of one of them to complain, 
yet when the youth was arrested the farmer went back of what he 
had said, and refused to prosecute. 

In their quest of the Moonlighters the police do not, as is sup- 
posed, confine themselves to the roads, they strike across the fields, 
and troublesome work they find it. Wet and tired, they arrive in the 
neighbourhood of some unpopular farmer’s house, and ambush there 
under a Kerry downpour of rain for two or perhaps three hours. The 
slightest thing will spoil all their labour. If even a child catches 
sight of them they know they may as well go home. Every one is 
on the look-out to give information of their movements. 

A police-station has a district of, say, nine miles long by 
six miles broad. They patrol six to nine miles at night; 
not more, for the time is taken up in ambushing at dangerous 
points; besides the men need some sleep before their daylight 
duties begin, which are now numerous and severe. And even when 
on a rare occasion they catch the Moonlighters in the act a con- 
viction is by no means sure. It was not without reason that Baron 
Dowse observed to a prisoner that in his opinion the safest place in 
Kerry was the dock. The police on one occasion captured a party of 
disguised Moonlighters just after they had entered a house. There 
was no want of evidence, for the police were the witnesses. The 
jury coolly acquitted the prisoners. This makes the work very dis- 
heartening. It is almost impossible to catch the Moonlighters, and 
if the police do catch them it is only that they may be acquitted. 
The police have had a hard time since 1879, when the land agitation 
set in. They are boycotted by the people, and the girls won’t have 
anything to say to them; their servants are forced to leave them; 
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and more recently the Home Rule Bill severely tried their fidelity. 
How are men to act when the very people they are set to watch or to 
arrest may soon become their masters, and zeal in the discharge of 
duty to-day may mean ruin in their profession six months later? 
Their conduct under such trying circumstances is worthy of all praise. 
Concerning Flahive’s murder, the police have observed, for the first 
time, a healthier public opinion. This is partly due, I think, to the 
humanizing influence of a good resident landlord, Colonel Crosbie of 
Ballyheigue Castle; partly, too, to the breach of custom which cha- 
racterised the murder. ‘Poor boy, he got no warning!” they all 
say, warning being, according to Kerry custom, the proper prelimin- 
ary of murder. Flahive got no warning, therefore they feel he was 
not fairly treated. 

Quite respectable young fellows, farmers’ and shopkeepers’ sons, 
are the ringleaders of the raiders, and they press the labourers into 
the service. When the League is in force and the people quiet, the 
quiet is that of terror, of people helpless as a flock of sheep. The 
people often implore the police not to report some outrage lest a 
worse thing shall happen to them. The police have seen victims of 
outrage tremble with terror as they (the police) came up to them. 
On the other hand, the people sometimes show sympathy with the 
Moonlighters, and jeer at the police when they come to inquire 
about the raids. 

The decrease in the number of outrages in a district by no 
means proves that order is being restored. The normal course is: 
after the establishment of the League, a period of boycotting 
and then a period in which outrages are many and grave. This 
is the establishment of the reign of terror, and the more indepen- 
dent the farmers, and the stouter the stand they make against the 
tyranny, the sharper the treatment required to cow them into submis- 
sion. At last the opposition is broken down, often by the murder or 
mutilation of the most conspicuous opponent of the conspiracy, and 
the fetters of the League are fastened upon the people of the 
district. Then follows a period of comparative peace, only broken 
from time to time by the punishment of some individual who 
dares to assert his freedom, a punishment which, when the autho- 
rity of the League is waning, is often out of all proportion more 
severe than the offence would seem to require. Prompt submission 
and abject entreaty for forgiveness will, however, as a rule, obtain 
for the delinquent the mild punishment of a fine, the proceeds of 
which go into the coffers of the League. The police consider 
that it will take a long time to re-establish the supremacy of the 
law, and to make the people believe the law of the Crown is stronger 
than the law of the secret organisations. The police recommend 
the following remedies :— 
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1. The change of venue in trials in order to get verdicts according 
to the weight of evidence. 

2. The passing of an Act for the disturbed districts, to give the 
police power to arrest and imprison the leaders of the Moonlighters. 
The police know the delinquents; and could in each district lay 
their hands unerringly on the ringleaders. If a few, they say, were 
thus imprisoned it would strike terror into the rest. On this pro- 
posal I would observe that the former arrest of suspects did more 
harm than good, the League taking care that they should live like 
fighting-cocks, and that they should gain rather than lose by their 
absence from their farms. It might be worth while, however, to 
place the suspected persons under police supervision, that is, to watch 
closely their movements day and night. 

I have given some account of the social disorder in Kerry, and 
some opinions on the nature and significance of the symptoms, and it 
is time to make some suggestions for the solution of the problem, 
which may conveniently be done in the course of a review of the 
causes that have produced, or are said to have produced, it. 

The first cause—of course, that will occur to every mind—is land- 
lordism. In the iniquities of landlordism and the landlords we have, 
say a strong party in England as well as the whole of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers, the cause of the disorder in Kerry, as of all disorder 
in Ireland. The charge has been so often repeated that it is now 
taken to have been proved. It is unfortunately true that all the 
landlords in Kerry are not, and have not been, men who recognised 
the duties of their position. There are bad landlords in Kerry, and 
there are absentees also. It is to be feared that no class of ‘men 
do their duty so as to be above criticism. The Kerry landlords are 
no exception. But there are good landlords, and they are more 
numerous than the bad. There is a good deal of exaggeration in the 
current attacks on landlords. For instance, I read burning denun- 
ciations of the wholesale evictions on the Kenmare estates—1,800 
tenants all at the mercy of a rack-renting and evicting landlord. 
I found on inquiry that three tenants evicted out of 1,800 made 
up the sum-total for this year. Last year, as far as I could 
ascertain, there was no one evicted, and in 1884 one was evicted. 
Each of these had been offered reinstatement in his farm on pay- 
ment of a half-year’s rent, or else the option of selling his interest 
and pocketing the entire proceeds of the sale. They had refused; 
and the wire-pullers of the National League could best explain the 
reason why. 

On the estate of a nobleman in West Kerry, whose leniency is 
almost incredible, I was told by a man of superior education, who 
admitted the landlord’s liberality, that it was easy for him to be 
liberal on ‘the land his ancestors obtained by confiscation. This 
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saying touches a heavy grievance; the tenants have been persuaded 
by the agitators in the press and on the platform that they are the 
owners of the land, and that the landlords rob them of every penny 
they take in rent. It is another charge against the landlords that the 
tenants have reclaimed the land, and the landlords have confiscated 
their improvements by increased rent. This may be true in general, 
but it is not according to my experience. Large sums have been 
spent on improvements by the landlord in cases where the rent is 
little more, sometimes less, than it was in 1836. Take as a speci- 
men two townlands on the property of Mr. S. M. Hussey, assailed 
with abuse and dynamite, as one of the worst representatives of 
landlordism in Kerry :— 
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The fact that so many landlords are English in race and Pro- 
testant in religion has militated against them; but, on the whole, I 
should say that the chief cause of the charges made against them 
arises from the toocommon absenteeism. Freed from the pressure of 
public opinion, the absentee landlord can act with a severity towards 
poor tenants which would at least make things unpleasant to a resi- 
dent landlord; and the rental is spent in another country without 
benefit to that from which it is derived. The absentee, since he 
shirks the landlord’s duties, has no right to the landlord’s privi- 
leges, and worse measures than a heavy tax on the income taken 
from the country by the absentee landlord have been passed in the 
last decade. Such a tax would deeply gratify the sentiment of the 
people, and the proceeds might be applied to the development of 
some local industry, or to provide some improvement that would be 
a boon to the people. Landlordism is not the principal cause of the 
present social disorder in Kerry, though the few bad landlords have 
undoubtedly supplied the most effective weapon to the assailants of 
the landlords as a body. If all landlords had been like Mr. Mahony, 
the improving landlord, or even like Lord Ventry, the indulgent, the 
land agitation could scarcely have grown to its present formidable 
dimensions. 

A very kindly and popular landlord, of an old Kerry family, gave 
me his experience. He has never had any trouble with his tenants, 
among whom he resides. They willingly draw home his turf, come 
and ask his advice about their marriages and disputes, and are still 
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on terms common enough before the land agitation, but unfortunately 
rare to-day. The League warned them not to pay without a reduc- 
tion of 20 or 25 per cent. They hesitated. At last twenty of them 
said they would be dictated to no longer, and came in together and 
paid in full like men. The rest of the tenantry, they assured him, 
were coming in the next day. Next morning the League called a special 
meeting and boycotted those who had paid their rents, and the rest, 
of course, did not dare to come in. The men who had paid could 
sell nothing in the markets or fairs. A fellow whose name is now 
pretty well known in connection with a brutal murder in the neigh- 
bourhood, was conspicuous at the fairs, seeing that the boycotting was 
carried out. The hapless men, whose honesty was their crime, came 
to their landlord and actually knelt on the ground in their terror, 
imploring him to stand by them. The landlord got a smith to shoe 
their horses, and supported them vigorously. He was forced to 
take proceedings against the tenants who had not paid. They then 
paid their rents and the expenses, and one of them observed, pro- 
ducing the writ, ‘That’s the best letter I ever got.”” The League 
then fined the men who had paid without proceedings 15 per cent. 
on their rents; and these were the men whom the League declared 
unable to pay without at least 20 per cent. reduction! Mr. Sexton has 
asserted that the League does not object to tenants paying rent who 
are able to pay. Mr. Sexton’s statement and the truth seem here 
to be slightly at variance. One great object of the League is to 
destroy friendliness between landlord and tenant, and it is only too 
successful in its attainment. 

On Lord Kenmare’s estate (near where Curtin was shot) the tenants 
were able to pay, but were prevented. Here isacase. A tenant on 
Lord Kenmare’s estate had saved enough to give £1,200 for the 
interest of a farm on another property He was not allowed to pay 
his rent to Lord Kenmare. Judgment was obtained against him, 
-and the sheriff seized his cattle. A number of neighbours were about 
to resist the sheriff. The tenant said to them, “ If any of you attempts 
to interfere with the sheriff, I’ll pay my rent to him this minute.” 
On the day of the sale the parish priest and the people gave every 
annoyance possible, but the tenant bought in all the cattle till the 
rent, the sheriff’s fees, and the costs were paid. He observed toa 
friend, “It’s a deal easier to pay £12 costs than be shot.” He 
was forced to incur the fees and costs to save his life. The better 
the land and the richer the tenants, the worse the outrages. The 
chief cause, in my opinion, is a regular conspiracy to get the land for 
nothing, or force the landlords to accept nominal prices. 

It is impossible never to make a mistake, but, generally speaking, 
landlords proceed only against the larger tenants, whom they 
believe to be well able to pay. Self-interest may be trusted to 
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dictate this course. When a landlord offers 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion on judicial rents, and the tenant of a large farm refuses to 
pay, the conclusion is that he does not choose to pay, or pos- 
sibly that he is afraid to pay. Yet it may and does sometimes 
happen that the tenant is unable to pay. This year I have no 
doubt there are such cases. The tenant has made no preparations 
to meet the rent ; he has gone on from day to day, hoping that the 
Government would be forced to do something, or that the strike against 
rent would become so general that evictions would become impossible. 
The awakening is painful. He has taken things so easily that he 
has nothing to meet his landlord’s demands. He professes his in- 
ability to pay, which is true enough; but the landlord or his agent, 
knowing the capabilities of the land, treats the plea simply as an 
excuse to avoid the rent, and evicts the good easy man, who, instead 
of looking facts in the face and acknowledging his folly, is encou- 
raged to believe, and soon believes, that he is a victim of the heart- 
less tyranny of landlordism. 

The second cause I shall examine is the real cause, according to 
the majority of the landlords, of the agrarian difficulty in Kerry. It 
is Mr. Gladstone’s interference in the relations between landlord and 
tenant; principally, of course, in the Land Bill of 1881. Till Mr. 
Gladstone touched the land question, they say, Kerry was free from 
agrarian crime, rents were regularly paid, and all was as it ought to 
be. Mr. Gladstone, they assert, described excellently well before- 
hand what has proved to be the effect of the Land Bill (1881), and 
what has been just emphasized by the demands of Mr. Parnell’s 
Land Bill (1886). “If I could conceive a plan more calculated 
than anything else, first of all, for throwing into confusion the 
whole economical arrangements of the country; secondly, for 
driving out of the field all solvent and honest men who might be 
bidders for farms, and might desire to carry on the honourable 
business of agriculture; thirdly, for carrying widespread demora- 
lization throughout the whole mass of the Irish people, I must 
say—it is this plan and this demand that we should embody in 
our bill as a part of permanent legislation, a provision by which 
men shall be told that there shall be an authority always exist- 
ing ready to release them from the contracts they have deliberately 
entered into.” And indeed my own intercourse with the pea- 
santry convinces me that a large number of them have learned 
to expect the Land Court to give them a living, and idle about 
with their hands in their pockets waiting for the next reduction 
in rent. The Catholic clergy, who see much of the life of their 
people, have in the fertile parts of North Kerry noted a wide- 
spread increase in the dislike to work. The people will not even 
make their own bread, but buy bakers’ bread, and prefer bread-and- 
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butter and tea to other food because it gives less trouble to pre- 
pare. The ground about the farmhouse on many of the most fertile 
dairy farms I have seen a jungle of rank weeds, where a cock of hay 
might easily be made from the grass if the weeds were cut or stubbed 
in time. The farmers’ sons are too lazy even to drive in the milch cows, 
but leave their sisters to drive in as well as to milk them. 

The widespread demoralisation of the people is shown by the 
notorious fact that in some districts the sheriff is asked to collect 
the poor rates, and in nearly every instance the poor rates are paid 
immediately after the cattle are seized. The poor-rate collectors 
dare not do this work, so it falls on the sheriff. In the district of 
Listowel, where the farmers are prosperous and the land good, 
county court decrees for shop debts have to be carried out by 
seizure of stock. The sub-sheriff is watched and followed, men 
gallop in front with horns, and the news is sent by horns from 
farm to farm, and when the bailiffs arrive the cattle are gone. It 
is not too much to say it is impossible to execute the Queen’s writ 
in Listowel. Shop debts enforced are now the reason for murder, 
as rent enforced has long been. The only hope of settling the 
agrarian question, the cause of all the lawlessness and demoralisa- 
tion, was to make a final settlement once for all. This, it must 
now be admitted, Mr. Gladstone has not accomplished. 

The third cause to which the state of Kerry is ascribed is the long 
continued want of firmness in the Government when dealing 
with agrarian crime. This is, in General Buller’s opinion, the cause 
of the present disorder. Every year things have been allowed to 
drift on. What is required in Kerry, and indeed in all Ireland, 
is promptness in bringing evil-doers to justice and firmness in dealing 
with them. If General Buller requires extraordinary powers he 
should have them. There should be no hesitation in order to 
obtain votes or to avoid obstruction. The question should be what 
is needed to restore order, and whatever is needed should be done 
without any regard to party strategy. 

It is impossible in considering the causes of social disorder in 
Kerry to pass over two such causes as the utterances of 
agitators on the platform and in the press. United Ireland has 
earried the agitation into every cabin in the county. The platform 
has vied with the press, and has certainly not fallen behind it in 
violence. Mr. Biggar, speaking at Castleisland in 1880, said, “The 
Land League are unfairly charged with the shooting of land- 
lords. It is no part of the duty of the Land League to recommend 
the shooting of landlords, for a great variety of reasons. They never 
gave any advice of the sort. Mr. Hussey (a land agent) may be a 
very bad man, and plenty of other men are as bad as Mr. Hussey ; 
but I will tell you what the Land League can do. If any one is 
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charged with shooting or offering violence to the landlord or his 
agent, it is the duty of the Land League to see that that person who 
is charged with the offence shall get a fair trial. Well, you, the 
members of the local Land League, can use your exertions to get 
everything in favour of the person who is charged with such a crime 
as shooting a landlord.” Need it be said the local Land League had 
soon plenty of material for its exertions in a fierce outburst of 
agrarian crime in the district in question. The people believe they 
have got every concession by means of outrage ; and this is natural, 
for they have Mr. Healy’s authority (1884): ‘Until the rattle of slugs 
was heard upon the roadside, the Prime Minister of England would not 
even take the trouble to investigate the ordinary facts in connection 
with the commonest grievance of their native land.” 

Mr. Boyton, the organiser of the Land League, had the merit of 
candour when he said (1881), “ We have seen plenty of landlords 
and agents that deserve to be shot at any man’s hands. I have 
always denounced the commission of outrage by night; but meet 
him in the broad daylight, and if you must blow out his brains, blow 
them out in the daytime.” 

Another cause of the social disorder is said to be the action and 
the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy. It is certain that 
the parish priest or the curate is commonly enough president of 
the Land League. Of the propriety of a religious teacher taking 
the lead in a society which employs such a weapon as boycotting, I 
have already spoken. But darker crime follows the League like its 
shadow. I have it on first-rate authority—the authority of a good 
Catholic—that a young priest spoke thus at a meeting of the local 
League in a parish in North Kerry: “I’m told that some of the 
tenants here are going in at the back doors paying their rents. 
I thought I had some ‘night boys’ here to put a stop to the like of 
that.”” Such language I hope is rare; its consequences may be 
imagined; but even the public utterances of the Catholic clergy, 
especially of the younger men, are often unwise and unbecoming. 
The result, in short, either of the influence of the Catholic clergy 
or of their want of influence is manifest. The peasantry of Kerry, 
like all the southern peasantry, regard the land question as some- 
thing in relation to which the ordinary code of morality does not 
hold. Conduct that would be a breach of the commandments not 
to steal, not to murder, &c., in ordinary life, isin matters agrarian 
considered a venial offence or no harm at all. It must be remembered 
that the priests are placed in a very difficult and delicate position. 
They have the opportunity of becoming the leaders of the people in 
a movement which tends to pass into the hands of a purely secular 
party, and it is not easy perhaps for them to see that what is 
right must be preferred to what is expedient, and that a move- 
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ment which enforces dishonesty and practises murder must be 
opposed at any cost. I should be rather inclined to compare the 
people to an unruly team who are running away with their driver, 
than to say that, generally speaking, the priests lashed on the people. 

The great acting cause of the present disorder has been already 
shown to be the National League, which is simply the old Land 
League writ large. I have already said that this is the general 
opinion of intelligent men, and, I may add, of the peasants themselves. 
When the League denounces a man, or calls upon the members to 
reprobate his conduct, his fate is sealed. Of course, the League does 
not say, “Go and crop his ears,” or, ‘Go and shoot him,” but the 
people by this time understand the meaning of “ to reprobate,” and 
their interpretation is evidently satisfactory to the League. Here the 
British Government has been greatly to blame. The National League 
was not long in showing that it was the old Land League under another 
name, and it ought to have been suppressed. It must be suppressed now, 
after it has conquered opposition and got a firm hold in the country. 
The difficulty will be considerable, but until the organisation is 
suppressed it is idle to expect to break the reign of terror it has 
established. 

The last cause of the condition of Kerry, and not the least im- 
portant, remains for consideration. It is not the landlords’ severity 
that has to be restrained, but the peasant’s desire for the possession of 
the land that has to be satisfied. This desire in the Kerry peasant’s 
heart has become an abiding passion. It will never let him rest till 
his farm is his property. It is not merely mercenary, as may be 
supposed ; he clings with a feeling which it is not too much to call 
affection to his fields and his cabin. When he makes money in 
America he returns and settles down to the old life in the only place 
he feels to be his home. 

A great opportunity has come to the English Government to break 
with the demoralising policy of making terms with violence and con- 
cessions to intimidation. Let Lord Salisbury’s Government on the 
one hand show itself strong by asserting fearlessly and firmly the 
majesty of the law in Kerry; let it, on the other hand, show itself 
generous by giving to the Kerry peasant his heart’s desire, the 
ownership of his holding. For this purpose it may be necessary in 
some cases to extend the period of payments under the Land Pur- 
chase Act (1885) from forty-nine years to sixty-one years, or even to 
a somewhat longer period, thus diminishing the yearly payment. 
The most favourable terms should be offered, and it should be at the 
option of the tenants to choose the shorter or the longer period. The 
poorer landlords are in such difficulties that they would sell imme- 
diately. The absentees, under the pressure of a special tax, might 
find it to their advantage to accept the offers of their tenantry. This, 
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I am assured alike by the peasantry and the priests, is the only course 
that can give permanent peace and prosperity to the country. Of 
course, it will be necessary to suppress the National League through 
which the agitators would work to prevent any such scheme of pacifi- 
cation. But when the reign of terror is over, and the tenants dare to 
act independently, there will be no lack of purchasers. Schools of 
agriculture, too, should be established, of such a nature as to teach 
the humblest of the people, for by means of these the quality of the 
farm produce might be improved and the quantity increased. It 
may, also, be found possible to drain the wet lands, to encourage and 
develop deep-sea fisheries by making harbours, &c., and to facilitate 
communication by constructing branch lines of railway. 

Such a policy would convince the people of Kerry that England 
wishes them well, and gives not under compulsion, but from genuine 
good-will ; and thus while, as we may hope, the magic of property, 
aided by a sympathetic Government, would convert the land into 
a garden, the grudges of centuries would be removed. Such a settle- 
ment of the land question might be reasonably expected to prove the 
death-blow to the Home Rule agitation. Even now few of the 
peasantry care for Home Rule, which is merely regarded as a 
stepping-stone to the possession of the land, the real object of 
interest in Kerry. And the policy that has been here proposed for 
Kerry might be extended with the same results to every county in 
Ireland. It would supply incentives to industry, and lead the 
people to a prosperity they have never known. It would gradually 
reconcile all Ireland to Ireland’s rightful position, “the proud station 
of an integral and governing member of the greatest empire in 
the world.” 

JoHN VERSCHOYLE. 








CONCESSION TO THE CELT. 


THINGs are quiet outside an ant-hill until the stick has been thrust 
into it. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for helping to the wiser Government 
of Ireland has brought forth our busy citizens on the top-rubble in 
traversing counter-swarms, and whatever may be said against a Bill 
that deals roughly with many sensitive interests, one asks whether 
anything less violently intrusive would have roused industrious 
England to take this question at last into the mind, asa matter for 
settlement. The Liberal leader has driven it home; and wantonly, 
in the way of a pedestrian demagogue, some think ; certainly to the 
discomposure of the comfortable and the myopely busy, who prefer 
to live on with a disease in the frame rather than at all be stirred. 
They can, we see, pronounce a positive electoral negative; yet even 
they, after the eighty and odd years of our domestic perplexity, in 
the presence of the eighty and odd members pledged for Home Rule, 
have been moved to excited inquiries regarding measures—short of the 
obnoxious Bill. How much we suffer from sniffing the vain incense 
of that word practical, in contempt of prevision! Many of the 
measures now being proposed responsively to the fretful cry for 
them, as a better alternative to correction by force of arms, are 
sound and just. Ten years back, or at a more recent period before 
Mr. Parnell’s triumph in the number of his followers, they would 
have formed a basis for the appeasement of the troubled land. The 
institution of county boards, the abolition of the detested Castle, 
something like the establishment of a Royal residence in Dublin, 
would have begun the work well. Materially and sentimentally, they 
were among the right steps to take. They are now proposed too late. 
They are regarded as petty concessions, insufficient and vexatious. 
The lower and the higher elements in the population are fused by the 
enthusiasm of men who find themselves marching in full body on a 
road, under a flag, at the heels of a trusted leader ; and they will no 
longer be fed with sops. Petty concessions are signs of weakness to 
the unsatisfied ; they prick an appetite, they do not close breaches. 
If our object is, as we hear it said, to appease the Irish, we shall have 
to give them the Parliament their leader demands. It might once have 
been much less; it may be worried into a raving, perhaps a desperate 
wrestling, for still more. Nations pay Sybilline prices for want of 
forethought. Mr. Parnell’s terms are embodied in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill, to which he and his band have subscribed. The one point for 
him is the statutory Parliament, so that Ireland may civilly govern 
herself ; and standing before the world as representative of his 
country, he addresses an applausive audience when he cites the total 
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failure of England to do that business of government, as at least a 
logical reason for the claim. England has confessedly failed; the 
world says it, the country admits it. We have failed, and not because 
the so-called Saxon is incapable of understanding the Celt, but owing 
to our system, suitable enough to us, of rule by Party, which puts 
perpetually a shifting hand upon the reins, and invites the clamour 
it has to allay. The Irish—the English too in some degree—have 
been taught that roaring, in its various forms, is the trick to open 
the ears of Ministers. We have encouraged by irritating them to 
practise it, until it has become a habit, an hereditary profession, with 
them. Ministers in turn have defensively adopted the arts of beguile- 
ment, varied by an exercise of the police. We grew accustomed to 
periods of Irish fever. The exhaustion ensuing we named tran- 
quillity, and hoped that it would bear fruit. But we did not plant. 
The Party in office directed its attention to what was uppermost and 
urgent—to that which kicked them. Although we were living, by 
common consent, with a disease in the frame, eruptive at intervals, a 
national disfigurement, always a danger, the Ministerial idea of 
arresting it for the purpose of healing, was confined, before the 
‘passing of Mr. Gladstone’s well-meant Land Bill, to the occasional 
despatch of commissions; and in fine we behold through History 
the Irish malady treated as a form of British constitutional gout. 
Parliament touched on the Irish only when the Irish were active as 
a virus. ur later alternations of cajolery and repression bear pain- 
ful resemblance to the nervous fit of ricketty riders compounding 
with their destinations that they may keep their seats. The cajolery 
was foolish, if an end was in view; the repression inefficient. To 
repress efficiently we have to stifle a conscience accusing us of old 
injustice, and forget that we are sworn to freedom. The cries we 
have been hearing for Cromwell or for Bismarck prove the existence 
of an impatient faction in our midst fitter to wear the collars of 
those masters whom they invoke than to drop a vote into the ballot- 
box. As for the prominent politicians who have displaced their 
rivals partly on the strength of an implied approbation of those cries, 
we shall see how they illumine the councils of a governing people. 
They are wiser than the barking dogs. Cromwell and Bismarck are 
great names, but the harrying of Ireland did not settle it, and to Ger- 
manize a Posen and call it peace, will find echo only in the German 
tongue. Posen is the error of a master mind too much given to 
hammerat obstacles. He has, however, the hammer. Can it be imagined 
in English hands? The braver exemplar for grappling with mon- 
strous political tasks is Cavour, and he would not have hinted at the 
iron method or the bayonet for a pacification. Cavour challenged 
debate ; he had faith in the active intellect, and that is the thing to 
be prayed for by statesmen who would register permanent successes. 
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The Irish do not, it is true, conduct an argument coolly. Mr. 
Parnell and his eighty-five have not met the Conservative leader 
and his following in the Commons with the gravity of Platonic 
disputants. But they have a logical position, equivalent to the 
best of arguments. They are representatives, they would say, of 
a country admittedly ill-governed by us; and they have accepted the 
Bill of the defeated Minister as final. Its provisions are their terms 
of peace. They offer in return for that boon to take the burden we 
have groaned under, off our hands. If we answer that we think them 
insincere, we accuse these thrice accredited representatives of the Irish 
people of being hypocrites and crafty conspirators; and numbers in 
England, affected by the weapons they have used to get to their 
present strength, do think it; forgetful that our obtuseness to their 
constant appeals forced them into the extremer shifts of agitation. 
Yet it will hardly be denied that these men love Ireland; and they 
have not. shown themselves by their acts to be insane. To suppose 
them conspiring for Separation, indicates a suspicion that they have 
neither hearts nor heads. For Ireland, Separation is immediate 
ruin. It would prove a very short sail for these conspirators before 
the ship went down. The vital necessity of the Union for both 
countries, obviously for the weaker of the two, is known to them ; 
and unless we resume our exasperation of the wild fellow the Celt 
can be made by such a process, we have not rational grounds for 
treating him, or treating with him, as a Bedlamite. He has besides 
his passions shrewd sense ; and his passions may be rightly directed 
by benevolent attraction. This is language derided by the victorious 
enemy ; it speaks nevertheless what the world, and even troubled 
America, thinks of the Irish Celt. More of it now on our side of 
the Channel would be serviceable. The notion that he hates the 
English, comes of his fevered chafing against the harness of Eng- 
land, and when subject to his fevers, he is unrestrained in his cries 
and his deeds. That pertains to the nature of him. Of course, if 
we have no belief in the virtues of friendliness and confidence—none 
in regard to the Irishman—we show him his footing, and we chal- 
lenge the issue. For the sole alternative is distinct antagonism, a 
form of war. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has brought us to that definite 
line. Ireland having given her adhesion to it, swearing that she 
does so in good faith, and will not accept a smaller quantity, peace 
is only to be had by our placing trust in the Irish; we trust them 
or we crush them. Intermediate ways are but the prosecution of 
our ugly flounderings in Bogland ; and dubious as we see the choice 
on either side, a decisive step to right or left will not show us to the 
world so bemired, to ourselves so miserably inefficient, as we appear 
in this Session of a new Parliament. With his eighty-five, apart 
from external operations lawful or not, Mr. Parnell can act as a sort 
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of /umbricus in the House. Let journalists watch and chronicle 
events: if Mr. Gladstone has humour, they will yet note a peculiar 
smile on his closed mouth from time to time when the alien body 
within the House, from which, for the sake of its dignity and ability 
to conduct its affairs, he would have relieved it till the day of a 
warmer intelligence between Irish and English, paralyzes our 
machinery of business. An ably-handled coherent body in the 
midst of the liquid groups will make it felt that Ireland is a nation, 
naturally dependent though she must be. We have to do with forces 
in politics, and the great majority of the Irish Nationalists in Ireland 
has made them a force. 

No doubt, Mr. Matthew Arnold is correct in his apprehensions of 
the dangers we may fear from a Dublin House of Commons. The 
declamations and novel or ultra theories might almost be written 
down beforehand. I should, for my part, anticipate a greater danger 
in the familiar attitude of the English metropolitan Press and public 
toward an experiment they dislike and incline to dread :—the cynical 
comments, the quotations between inverted commas, the commiserat- 
ing shrug, cold irony, raw banter, growl of menace, sharp snap, 
rounds of laughter. Frenchmen of the Young Republic, not pre- 
sently appreciated as offensive, have had some of these careless trifles 
translated for them, and have been stung. We favoured Germany 
with them now and then, before Germany became the first Power in 
Europe. Before America had displayed herself as greatest among 
the giants that do not go to pieces, she had, as Americans forgivingly 
remember, without mentioning, a series of flicks of the whip. It is 
well to learn manners without having them imposed on us. There 
are various ways for tripping the experiment. Nevertheless, when 
the experiment is tried, considering that our welfare is involved in 
its not failing, as we have failed, we should prepare to start it cor- 
dially, cordially assist it. Thoughtful political minds regard the 
measure as a backward step; yet conceiving but a prospect that a 
measure accepted by Home Rulers will possibly enable the Irish and 
English to step together, it seems better worth the venture than to 
pursue a course of prospectless discord. Whatever we do or abstain 
from doing has now its evident dangers, and this being imminent, 
may appear the larger of them; but if a weighing of the conditions 
dictates it, and conscience approves, the wiser proceeding is to 
make trial of the untried. Our outlook was preternaturally black 
with enormous increase of dangers when the originator of our species 
venturesomely arose from the posture of the quatrepattes. We con- 
sider that we have not lost by his temerity. In states of dubita- 
tion under impelling elements, the instinct pointing to courageous 
action is, besides the manlier, conjecturably the right one. 

Grorce MEREDITH. 
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FALLING IN LOVE. 


AN ancient and famous human institution is in pressing danger. 
Sir George Campbell has set his face against the time-honoured prac- 
tice of Falling in Love. Parents innumerable, it is true, have set 
their faces against it already from immemorial antiquity ; but then 
they only attacked the particular instance, without venturing to 
impugn the institution itself on general principles. An old Indian 
administrator, however, goes to work in all things on a different 
pattern. He would always like to regulate human life generally as 
a department of the India Office ; and so Sir George Campbell would 
fain have husbands and wives selected for one another (perhaps on 
Dr. Johnson’s principle, by the Lord Chancellor): with a view to the 
future development of the race, in the process which he not very 
felicitously or elegantly describes as “‘man-breeding.” ‘ Probably,” 
he says, as reported in Nature, “ we have enough physiological know- 
ledge to effect a vast improvement in the pairing of individuals of 
the same or allied races if we could only apply that knowledge to 
make fitting marriages, instead of giving way to foolish ideas about 
love and the tastes of young people, whom we can hardly trust to 
choose their own bonnets, much less to choose in a graver matter in 
which they are most likely to be influenced by frivolous prejudices.” 
He wants us, in other words, to discard the deep-seated inner physio- 
logical promptings of inherited instinct, and to substitute for them 
some calm and dispassionate but artificial selection of a fitting partner 
as the father or mother of future generations. 

Now this is of course a serious subject, and it ought to be treated 
seriously and reverently. But, it seems to me, Sir George Camp- 
bell’s conclusion is exactly the opposite one from the conclusion now 
being forced upon men of science by a study of the biological and 
psychological elements in this very complex problem of heredity. So 
far from considering love as a “foolish idea,’ opposed to the best 
interests of the race, I believe most competent physiologists and 
psychologists, especially those of the modern evolutionary school, 
would regard it rather as an essentially beneficent and conservative 
instinct, developed and maintained in us by natural causes, for the 
very purpose of insuring. just those precise advantages and improve- 
ments which Sir George Campbell thinks he could himself effect by 
a conscious and deliberate process of selection. More than that, I 
believe, for my own part (and I feel sure most evolutionists would 
cordially agree with me), that this beneficent inherited instinct of 
Falling in Love effects the object it has in view far more admirably, 
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subtly, and satisfactorily, on the average of instances, than any 
clumsy human selective substitute could possibly effect it. 

In short, my doctrine is simply the old-fashioned and confiding 
belief that marriages are made in heaven: with the further corollary 
that heaven manages them, one time with another, a great deal better 
than Sir George Campbell. 

Let us first look how Falling in Love affects the standard of 
human efficiency: and then let us consider what would be the pro- 
bable result of any definite conscious attempt to substitute for it some 
more deliberate external agency. 

Falling in Love, as modern biology teaches us to believe, is nothing 
more than the latest, highest, and most involved exemplification, in 
the human race, of that almost universal selective process which Mr. 
Darwin has enabled us to recognise throughout the whole long series 
of the animal kingdom. The butterfly that circles and eddies in his 
aerial dance around his observant mate is endeavouring to charm her 
by the delicacy of his colouring, and to overcome her coyness by the 
display of his skill. The peacock that struts about in imperial pride 
under the eyes of his attentive hens, is really contributing to the 
future beauty and strength of his race by collecting to himself a 
harem through whom he hands down to posterity the valuable quali- 
ties which have gained the admiration of his mates in his own per- 
son. Mr. Wallace has shown that to be beautiful is to be efficient: 
and sexual selection is thus, as it were, a mere lateral form of natural 
selection—a survival of the fittest in the guise of mutual attractiveness 
and mutual adaptability, producing on the average a maximum of 
the best properties of the race in the resulting offspring. I need not 
dwell here upon this aspect of the case, because it is one with which, 
since the publication of the Descent of Man, all the world has been 
sufficiently familiar. 

In our own species, the selective process is marked by all the 
features common to selection throughout the whole animal kingdom: 
but it is also, as might be expected, far more specialised, far more 
individualised, far more cognisant of personal traits and minor pecu- 
liarities. It is furthermore exerted to a far greater extent upon 
mental and moral as well as physical peculiarities in the individual. 

We cannot fall in love with everybody alike. Some of us fall in 
love with one person, some with another. This instinctive and deep- 
seated differential feeling we may regard as the outcome of comple- 
mentary features, mental, moral, or physical, in the two persons 
concerned: and experience shows us that, in nine cases out of ten, it 
is a reciprocal affection, that is to say, in other words, an affection 
roused in unison by varying qualities in the respective individuals. 

Of its eminently conservative and even upward tendency, very 
little doubt can be reasonably entertained. We do fall in love, taking 
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us in the lump, with the young, the beautiful, the strong, and the 
healthy ; we do not fall in love, taking us in the lump, with the 
aged, the ugly, the feeble, and the sickly. The prohibition of the 
Church is scarcely needed to prevent a man from marrying his 
grandmother. Moralists have always borne a special grudge to pretty 
faces ; but as Mr. Herbert Spencer admirably put it (long before the 
appearance of Darwin’s selective theory), ‘‘ the saying that beauty is 
but skin-deep is itself but a skin-deep saying.’ In reality, beauty 
is one of the very best guides we can possibly have to the desira- 
bility, so far as race-preservation is concerned, of any man or any 
woman as a partner in marriage. A fine form, a good figure, a 
beautiful bust, a round arm and neck, a fresh complexion, a lovely 
face, are all outward and visible signs of the physical qualities that 
on the whole conspire to make up a healthy and vigorous wife and 
mother; they imply soundness, fertility, a good circulation, a good 
digestion. Conversely, sallowness and paleness are roughly indicative 
of dyspepsia and anemia; a flat chest is a symptom of deficient 
maternity ; and what we call a bad figure is really in one way or 
another an unhealthy departure from the central norma and standard 
of the race. Good teeth mean good deglutition ; a clear eye means 
an active liver ; scrubbiness and undersizedness mean feeble virility. 
Nor are indications of mental and moral efficiency by any means 
wanting as recognised elements in personal beauty. A good-humoured 
face is in itself almost pretty. A pleasant smile half redeems un- 
attractive features. Low, receding foreheads strike us unfavourably. 
Heavy, stolid, half-idiotic countenances can never be beautiful, 
however regular their lines and contours. Intelligence and good- 
ness are almost as necessary as health and vigour in order to make 
up our perfect ideal of a beautiful human face and figure. The 
Apollo Belvidere is no fool; the murderers in the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s are for the most part no beauties. 

What we all fall in love with, then, as a race, is in most cases 
efficiency and ability. What we each fall in love with individually 
is, I believe, our moral, mental, and physical complement. Not our 
like, not our counterpart; quite the contrary; within healthy limits, 
our unlike and our opposite. That this is so has long been more or 
less a commonplace of ordinary conversation ; that it is scientifically 
true, one time with another, when we take an extended range of 
cases, may, I think, be almost demonstrated by sure and certain 
warranty of human nature. 

Brothers and sisters have more in common, mentally and physi- 
cally, than any other members of the same race can possibly have 
with one another. But nobody falls in love with his sister.. A pro- 
found instinct has taught even the lower races of men (for the most 
part) to avoid such union of the all-but-identical. In the higher 
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races the idea never so much as occurs to us. Even cousins seldom 
fall in love—seldom, that is to say, in comparison with the frequent 
opportunities of intercourse they enjoy, relatively to the remainder 
of general society. When they do, and when they carry out their 
perilous choice effectively by marriage, natural selection soon avenges 
Nature upon the offspring by cutting off the idiots, the consumptives, 
the weaklings, and the cripples, who often result from such consan- 
guineous marriages. In narrow communities, where breeding in- 
and-in becomes almost inevitable, natural selection has similarly to 
exert itself upon a crowd of crétins and other hapless incapables. 
But in wide and open champaign countries, where individual choice 
has free room for exercise, men and women as a rule (if not con- 
strained by parents and moralists) marry for love, and marry on the 
whole their natural complements. They prefer outsiders, fresh blood, 
somebody who comes from beyond the community, to the people of 
their own immediate surroundings. In many men, the dislike to 
marrying among the folk with whom they have been brought up 
amounts almost to a positive instinct ; they feel it as impossible to 
fall in love with a fellow-townswoman as to fall in love with their 
own first cousins. Among exogamous tribes such an instinct (aided, 
of course, by other extraneous causes) has hardened into custom ; and 
there is reason to believe (from the universal traces among the 
higher civilisations of marriage by capture) that all the leading 
races of the world are ultimately derived from exogamous ancestors, 
possessing this healthy and excellent sentiment. 

In minor matters, it is of course universally admitted that short 
men, as a rule, prefer tall women, while tall men admire little women. 
Dark pairs by preference with fair ; the commonplace often runs after 
the original. People have long noticed that this attraction towards 
one’s opposite tends to keep true the standard of the race ; they have 
not, perhaps, so generally observed that it also indicates roughly the 
existence in either individual of a desire for its own natural comple- 
ment. It is difficult here to give definite examples, but everybody 
knows how, in the subtle psychology of Falling in Love, there are 
involved innumerable minor elements, physical and mental, which 
strike us exactly because of their absolute adaptation to form with 
ourselves an adequate union. Of course we do not definitely seek 
out and discover such qualities ; instinct works far more intuitively 
than that; but we find at last, by subsequent observation, how true 
and how trustworthy were its immediate indications. That is to say, 
those men do so who were wise enough or fortunate enough to follow 
the earliest promptings of their own hearts, and not to be ashamed of 
that divinest and deepest of human intuitions, love at first sight. 

How very subtle this intuition is, we can only guess in part by 
the apparent capriciousness and incomprehensibility of its occasional 
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action. We know that some men and women fall in love easily, 
while others are only moved to love by some very special and 
singular combination of peculiarities. We know that one man is 
readily stirred by every pretty face he sees, while another man can 
only be roused by intellectual qualities or by moral beauty. We 
know that sometimes we meet people possessing every virtue and 
grace under heaven, and yet for some unknown and incomprehensible 
reason we could no more fall in love with them than we could fall in 
love with the Ten Commandments. I don’t, of course, for a moment 
accept the silly romantic notion that men and women fall in love 
only once in their lives, or that each one of us has somewhere on 
earth his or her exact Affinity, whom we must sooner or later meet, or 
else die unsatisfied. Almost every healthy normal man or woman has 
probably fallen in love over and over again in the course of a iifetime 
(except in case of very early marriage), and could easily find dozens 
of persons with whom they would be capable of falling in love again 
if due occasion offered. We are not all created in pairs, like the 
Exchequer tallies, exactly intended to fit into one another’s minor 
idiosyncrasies. Men and women as a rule very sensibly fall in love 
with one another in the particular places and the particular societies 
they happen to be cast among. A man at Ashby-de-la-Zouch does 
not hunt the world over to find his pre-established harmony at 
Paray-le-Monial or at Denver, Colorado. But among the women he 
actually meets, a vast number are purely indifferent to him: only 
one or two, here and there, strike him in the light of possible wives, 
and only one in the last resort (outside Salt Lake City) approves 
herself to his inmost nature as the actual wife of his final selection. 
Now this very indifference to the vast mass of our fellow-country- 
men or fellow-countrywomen, this extreme pitch of selective 
preference in the human species, is just one mark of our extra- 
ordinary specialisation, one stamp and token of our high supremacy. 
The brutes do not so pick and choose. Though even there, as Darwin 
has shown, selection plays a large part (for the very butterflies are coy, 
and must be wooed and won), it is only in the human race itself that 
selection descends into such minute, such subtle, such indefinable 
discriminations. Why should a universal and common impulse 
have in our case these special limits P Why should we be by nature 
so fastidious and so diversely affected ? Surely for some good and 
sufficient purpose. No deep-seated want of our complex life would 
be so narrowly restricted without a law and a meaning. Sometimes 
we can in part explain its conditions. Here, we see that beauty 
plays a great réle; there, we recognise the importance of strength, 
of manner, of grace, of moral qualities. Vivacity, as Mr. Galton 
justly remarks, is one of the most powerful among human attractions, 
and often accounts for what might otherwise seem unaccountable 
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preferences. But after all is said and done, there remains a vast 
mass of instinctive and inexplicable elements: a power deeper and 
more marvellous in its inscrutable ramifications than human con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ What on earth,” we say, “could So-and-so see in So- 
and-so to fall in love with?” This very inexplicability I take to be 
the sign and seal of a profound importance. An instinct so con- 
ditioned, so curious, so vague, so unfathomable, as we may guess by 
analogy with all other instincts, must be nature’s guiding voice 
within us, speaking for the good of the human race in all future 
generations. 

On the other hand, let us suppose for a moment (impossible sup- 
position!) that mankind could conceivably divest itself of “these 
foolish ideas about love and the tastes of young people,” and could 
hand over the choice of partners for life to a committee of anthro- 
pologists, presided over by Sir George Campbell. Would the com- 
mittee manage things, I wonder, very much better than the Creator 
has managed them? Where would they obtain that intimate know- 
ledge of individual structures and functions and differences which 
would enable them to join together in holy matrimony fitting and 
complementary idiosyncrasies? Isa living man, with all his organs, and 
powers, and faculties, and dispositions, so simple and easy a problem to 
read that anybody else can readily undertake to pick out off-hand a 
help meet for him?’ Itrownot! A man is not a horse or a terrier. 
You cannot discern his “ points” by simple inspection. You cannot 
see d priori why a Hanoverian bandsman and his heavy, ignorant, 
uncultured wife, should conspire to produce a Sir William Herschel. 
If you tried to improve the breed artificially, either by choice from 
outside, or by the creation of an independent moral sentiment, 
irrespective of that instinctive preference which we call Falling in 
Love, I believe that so far from improving man, you would only do 
one of two things—either spoil his constitution, or produce a tame 
stereotyped pattern of amiable imbecility. You would crush out all 
initiative, all spontaneity, all diversity, all originality ; you would 
get an animated moral code instead of living men and women. 

Look at the analogy of domestic animals. That is the analogy to 
which breeding reformers always point with special pride: but what 
does it really teach us? That you can’t improve the efficiency of 
animals in any one point to any high degree, without upsetting the 
general balance of their constitution. The race-horse can run a mile 
on a particular day at a particular place, bar accidents, with wonder- 
ful speed: but that is about all he is good for. His health asa whole 
is so surprisingly feeble that he has to be treated with as much care 
as a delicate exotic. ‘In regard to animals and plants,” says Sir 
George Campbell, “‘ we have very largely mastered the principles of 
heredity and culture, and the modes by which good qualities may be 
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action. We know that some men and women fall in love easily, 
while others are only moved to love by some very special and 
singular combination of peculiarities. We know that one man is 
readily stirred by every pretty face he sees, while another man can 
only be roused by intellectual qualities or by moral beauty. We 
know that sometimes we meet people possessing every virtue and 
grace under heaven, and yet for some unknown and incomprehensible 
reason we could no more fall in love with them than we could fall in 
love with the Ten Commandments. I don’t, of course, for a moment 
accept the silly romantic notion that men and women fall in love 
only once in their lives, or that each one of us has somewhere on 
earth his or her exact Affinity, whom we must sooner or later meet, or 
else die unsatisfied. Almost every healthy normal man or woman has 
probably fallen in love over and over again in the course of a lifetime 
(except in case of very early marriage), and could easily find dozens 
of persons with whom they would be capable of falling in love again 
if due occasion offered. We are not all created in pairs, like the 
Exchequer tallies, exactly intended to fit into one another’s minor 
idiosyncrasies. Men and women as a rule very sensibly fall in love 
with one another in the particular places and the particular societies 
they happen to be cast among. A man at Ashby-de-la-Zouch does 
not hunt the world over to find his pre-established harmony at 
Paray-le-Monial or at Denver, Colorado. But among the women he 
actually meets, a vast number are purely indifferent to him: only 
one or two, here and there, strike him in the light of possible wives, 
and only one in the last resort (outside Salt Lake City) approves 
herself to his inmost nature as the actual wife of his final selection. 
Now this very indifference to the vast mass of our fellow-country- 
men or fellow-countrywomen, this extreme pitch of selective 
preference in the human species, is just one mark of our extra- 
ordinary specialisation, one stamp and token of our high supremacy. 
The brutes do not so pick and choose. Though even there, as Darwin 
has shown, selection plays a large part (for the very butterflies are coy, 
and must be wooed and won), it is only in the human race itself that 
selection descends into such minute, such subtle, such indefinable 
discriminations. Why should a universal and common impulse 
have in our case these special limits P Why should we be by nature 
so fastidious and so diversely affected ? Surely for some good and 
sufficient purpose. No deep-seated want of our complex life would 
be so narrowly restricted without a law and a meaning. Sometimes 
we can in part explain its conditions. Here, we see that beauty 
plays a great réle; there, we recognise the importance of strength, 
of manner, of grace, of moral qualities. Vivacity, as Mr. Galton 
justly remarks, is one of the most powerful among human attractions, 
and often accounts for what might otherwise seem unaccountable 
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preferences. But after all is said and done, there remains a vast 
mass of instinctive and inexplicable elements: a power deeper and 
more marvellous in its inscrutable ramifications than human con- 
sciousness. ‘ What on earth,” we say, “could So-and-so see in So- 
and-so to fall in love with?” This very inexplicability I take to be 
the sign and seal of a profound importance. An instinct so con- 
ditioned, so curious, so vague, so unfathomable, as we may guess by 
analogy with all other instincts, must be nature’s guiding voice 
within us, speaking for the good of the human race in all future 
generations. 

On the other hand, let us suppose for a moment (impossible sup- 
position!) that mankind could conceivably divest itself of “these 
foolish ideas about love and the tastes of young people,” and could 
hand over the choice of partners for life to a committee of anthro- 
pologists, presided over by Sir George Campbell. Would the com- 
mittee manage things, I wonder, very much better than the Creator 
has managed them? Where would they obtain that intimate know- 
ledge of individual structures and functions and differences which 
would enable them to join together in holy matrimony fitting and 
complementary idiosyncrasies? Isa living man, with all his organs, and 
powers, and faculties, and dispositions, so simple and easy a problem to 
read that anybody else can readily undertake to pick out off-hand a 
help meet for him? Itrownot! A man is not a horse or a terrier. 
You cannot discern his “ points” by simple inspection. You cannot 
see d priori why a Hanoverian bandsman and his heavy, ignorant, 
uncultured wife, should conspire to produce a Sir William Herschel. 
If you tried to improve the breed artificially, either by choice from 
outside, or by the creation of an independent moral sentiment, 
irrespective of that instinctive preference which we call Falling in 
Love, I believe that so far from improving man, you would only do 
one of two things—either spoil his constitution, or produce a tame 
stereotyped pattern of amiable imbecility. You would crush out all 
initiative, all spontaneity, all diversity, all originality ; you would 
get an animated moral code instead of living men and women. 

Look at the analogy of domestic animals. That is the analogy to 
which breeding reformers always point with special pride: but what 
does it really teach us? That you can’t improve the efficiency of 
animals in any one point to any high degree, without upsetting the 
general balance of their constitution. The race-horse can run a mile 
on a particular day at a particular place, bar accidents, with wonder- 
ful speed: but that is about all he is good for. His healih asa whole 
is so surprisingly feeble that he has to be treated with as much care 
as a delicate exotic. ‘In regard to animals and plants,” says Sir 
George Campbell, “‘ we have very largely mastered the principles of 
heredity and culture, and the modes by which good qualities may be 
112 
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maximised, bad qualities minimised.” True, so far as concerns a few 
points prized by ourselves for our own purposes. But in doing this, 
we have so lowered the general constitutional vigour of the plants or 
animals that our vines fall an easy prey to oidium and phylloxera, 
our potatoes to the potato disease and the Colorado beetle ; our sheep 
are stupid, our rabbits idiotic, our domestic breeds generally threatened 
with dangers to life and limb unknown to their wiry ancestors in 
the wild state. And when one comes to deal with the infinitely 
more complex individuality of man, what hope would there be 
of our improving the breed by deliberate selection? If we 
developed the intellect, we would probably stunt the physique or 
the moral nature; if we aimed at a general culture of all faculties 
alike, we would probably end by a Chinese uniformity of mediocre 
dead level. 

The balance of organs and faculties in a race is a very delicate 
organic equilibrium. How delicate we now know from thousands of 
examples, from the correlations of seemingly unlike parts, from the 
wide-spread effects of small conditions, from the utter dying out of 
races like the Tasmanians or the Paraguay Indians under circum- 
stances different from those with which their ancestors were familiar. 
What folly to interfere with a marvellous instinct which now pre- 
serves this balance intact, in favour of an untried artificial system 
which would probably wreck it, as helplessly as the modern system 
of higher education for women is wrecking the maternal powers of 
the best class in our English community. 

Indeed, within the race itself, as it now exists, free choice, aided 
by natural selection, is actually improving every good point, and is 
for ever weeding out all the occasional failures and shortcomings of 
nature. For weakly children, feeble children, stupid children, heavy 
children, are undoubtedly born under this very régime of falling in 
love, whose average results I believe to be so highly beneficial. How 
is this ? Well, one has to take into consideration two points in seek- 
ing for the solution of that obvious problem. 

In the first place, no instinct is absolutely perfect. All of them 
necessarily fail at some points. If on the average they do good, they 
are sufficiently justified. Now the material with which you have to 
start in this case is not perfect. Each man marries, even in favourable 
circumstances, not the abstractly best adapted woman in the world to 
supplement or counteract his individual peculiarities, but the best 
woman then and there obtainable for him. The result is frequently 
far from perfect ; all I claim is that it would be as bad or a good 
deal worse if somebody else made the choice for him, or if he made 
the choice himself on abstract biological and ‘‘ eugenic ”’ principles. 
And, indeed, the very existence of better and worse in the world isa 
condition precedent of all upward evolution. Without an overstocked 
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world, with individual variations, some progressive, some retrograde, 
there could be no natural selection, no survival of the fittest. That is 
the chief besetting danger of cut-and-dried doctrinaire views. Malthus 
was a very great man; but if his principle of prudential restraint 
were fully carried out, the prudent would cease to reproduce their 
like, and the world would be peopled in a few generations by the 
hereditary reckless and dissolute and imprudent. Even so, if eugenic 
principles were universally adopted, the chance of exceptional and 
elevated natures would be largely reduced, and natural selection 
would be in so much interfered with or sensibly retarded. 

In the second place, again, it must not be forgotten that Falling 
in Love has never yet, among civilised men at least, had a fair field 
and no favour. Many marriages are arranged on very different 
grounds—grounds of convenience, grounds of cupidity, grounds of 
religion, grounds of snobbishness. In many cases it is clearly demon- 
strable that such marriages are productive in the highest degree of evil 
consequences. ‘Take the case of heiresses. An heiress is almost by 
necessity the one last feeble and flickering relic of a mori- 
bund stock—often of a stock reduced by the sordid pursuit of 
ill-gotten wealth almost to the very verge of actual insanity. 
But let her be ever so ugly, ever so unhealthy, ever so hys- 
terical, ever so mad, somebody or other will be ready and eager 
to marry her on any terms. Considerations of this sort have helped 
to stock the world with many feeble and unhealthy persons. Among 
the middle and upper classes it may be safely said only a very small 
percentage of marriages is ever due to love alone; in other words, to 
instinctive feeling. The remainder have been influenced by various 
side advantages, and nature has taken her vengeance accordingly on 
the unhappy offspring. Parents and moralists are ever ready to 
drown her voice, and to counsel marriage within one’s own class, 
among nice people, with a really religious girl, and so forth ad 
infinitum. By many well-meaning young people these deadly inter- 
ferences with natural impulse are accepted as part of a higher and 
nobler law of conduct. The wretched belief that one should subordi- 
nate the promptings of one’s own soul to the dictates of a miscalcu- 
lating and misdirecting prudence has been instilled into the minds 
of girls especially, until at last many of them have almost come to 
look upon their natural instincts as wrong, and the immoral race- 
destructive counsels of their seniors or advisers as the truest and 
purest earthly wisdom. Among certain small religious sects, again, 
such as the Quakers, the duty of “marrying in” has been strenu- 
ously inculcated, and only the stronger-minded and more individual- 
istic members have had courage and initiative enough to disregard 
precedent, and to follow the internal divine monitor, as against the 
externally-imposed law of their particular community. Even among 
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wider bodies it is commonly held that Catholics must not marry 
Protestants; and the admirable results obtained by the mixture of 
Jewish with European blood have almost all been reached by male 
Jews having the temerity to marry ‘“ Christian’’ women in the face of 
opposition and persecution from their co-nationalists. It is very 
rarely indeed that a Jewess will accept a European for a husband. 
In so many ways, and on so many grounds, does convention interfere 
with the plain and evident dictates of nature. 

Against all such evil parental promptings, however, a great safe- 
guard is afforded to society by the wholesome and essentially 
philosophical teaching of romance and poetry. I do not ap- 
prove of novels. They are for the most part a futile and unprofit- 
able form of literature ; and it may profoundly be regretted that the 
mere blind laws of supply and demand should have diverted such an 
immense number of the ablest minds in England, France, and 
America, from more serious subjects to the production of such very 
frivolous and, on the whole, ephemeral works of art. But the novel 
has this one great counterpoise of undoubted good to set against all 
the manifold disadvantages and shortcomings of romantic literature 
—that it always appeals to the true internal promptings of inherited 
instinct, and opposes the foolish and selfish suggestions of interested 
outsiders. It is the perpetual protest of poor banished human nature 
against the expelling pitchfork of calculating expediency in the 
matrimonial market. While parents and moralists are for ever 
saying, “ Don’t marry for beauty ; don’t marry for inclination ; don’t 
marry for love: marry for money, marry for social position, marry for 
advancement, marry for our convenience, not for your own,” the 
romance-writer is for ever urging, on the other hand, “ Marry for 
love, and for love only.”” His great theme in all ages has been the 
opposition between parental or other external wishes and the true 
promptings of the young and unsophisticated human heart. He has 
been the chief ally of sentiment and of nature. He has filled the 
heads of all our girls with what Sir George Campbell describes off- 
hand as “ foolish ideas about love.” He has preserved us from the 
hateful conventions of civilisation. He has exalted the claims of 
personal attraction, of the mysterious native yearning of heart for 
heart, of the indefinite and indescribable element of mutual selection; 
and in so doing, he has unconsciously proved himself the best friend 
of human improvement and the deadliest enemy of all those hideous 
“ social lies which warp us from the living truth.’ His mission is 
to deliver the world from Dr. Johnson and Sir George Campbell. 

For, strange to say, it is the moralists and the doctrinaires who 
are always in the wrong: it is the sentimentalists and the rebels who 
are always in the right in this matter. If the common moral maxims 
of society could have had their way—if we had all chosen our wives 
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and our husbands, not for their beauty or their manliness, not for 
their eyes or their moustaches, not for their attractiveness or their 
vivacity, but for their “ sterling qualities of mind and character,” we 
should now doubtless be a miserable race of prigs and bookworms, of 
martinets and puritans, of nervous invalids and feeble idiots. It is 
because our young men and maidens will not hearken to these 
penny-wise apophthegms of shallow sophistry—because they often 
prefer Romeo and Juliet to the ‘“‘ Whole Duty of Man,” and a beauti- 
ful face to a round balance at Coutts’s—that we still preserve some 
vitality and some individual features, in spite of our grinding and 
crushing civilisation. The men who marry balances, as Mr. Galton 
has shown, happily die out, leaving none to represent them: the men 
who marry women they have been weak enough and silly enough to 
fallin love with, recruit the race with fine and vigorous and intelligent 
children, fortunately compounded of the complementary traits derived 
from two fairly contrasted and mutually reinforcing individualities. 
I have spoken throughout, for argument’s sake, as though the only 
interest to be considered in the married relation were the interests of 
the offspring, and so ultimately of the race at large, rather than of 
the persons themselves who enter into it. But I do not quite see why 
each generation should thus be sacrificed to the welfare of the gene- 
rations that afterwards succeed it. Now it is one of the strongest 
points in favour of the system of Falling in Love that it does, by 
common experience in the vast majority of instances, assort together 
persons who subsequently prove themselves thoroughly congenial 
and helpful to one another. And this result I look upon as one 
great proof of the real value and importance of the instinct. Most 
men and women select for themselves partners for life at an age 
when they know but little of the world, when they judge but super- 
ficially of characters and motives, when they still make many mis- 
takes in the conduct of life and in the estimation of chances. Yet 
most of them find in after days that they have really chosen out of 
all the world one of the persons best adapted by native idiosyncrasy 
to make their joint lives enjoyable and useful. I make every allow- 
ance for the effects of habit, for the growth of sentiment, for the 
gradual approximation of tastes and sympathies; but surely, even 
80, it is a common consciousness with every one of us who has been 
long married, that we could hardly conceivably have made ourselves 
happy with any of the partners whom others have chosen; and that 
we have actually made ourselves so with the partners we chose for 
ourselves under the guidance of an almost unerring native instinct. 
Yet adaptation between husband and wife, so far as their own happi- 
ness is concerned, can have had comparatively little to do with the 
evolution of the instinct, as compared with adaptation for the joint 
production of vigorous and successful offspring. Natural selection 
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lays almost all the stress on the last point and hardly any at all upon 
the first one. If, then, the instinct is found on the whole so trust- 
worthy in the minor matter, for which it has not specially been 
fashioned, how far more trustworthy and valuable must it probably 
prove in the greater matter—greater, I mean, as regards the interests 
of the race—for which it has been mainly or almost solely deve- 
loped ! | 

I do not doubt that, as the world goes on, a deeper sense of moral 
responsibility in the matter of marriage will grow up among us. 
But it will not take the false direction of ignoring these our pro- 
foundest and holiest instincts. Marriage for money may go; marriage 
for rank may go; marriage for position may go; but marriage for 
love, I believe and trust, will last for ever. Men in the future will 
probably feel that a union with their cousins or near relations is 
positively wicked ; that a union with those too like them in person 
or disposition is at least undesirable; that a union based upon con- 
siderations of wealth or any other consideration save considerations 
of immediate natural impulse, is base and disgraceful. But to the 
end of time they will continue to feel, in spite of doctrinaires, that 
the voice of nature is better far than the voice of the Lord Chancellor 
or the Royal Society ; and that the instinctive desire for a particular 


helpmate is a surer guide for the ultimate happiness, both of the race 
and of the individual, than any amount of deliberate consultation. 
It is not the foolish fancies of youth that will have to be got rid of, 
but the foolish, wicked, and mischievous interference of parents or 
outsiders. 


Grant ALLEN. 
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Mr. MunDELLA, in an interesting address which he delivered at the 
Polytechnic last year, took us Londoners somewhat severely to task 
because more is not done in the metropolis to provide for the intel- 
lectual wants of our people. Certainly I must admit, as a Londoner, 
that we are far from being as advanced as we could wish. I would, 
however, point out two reasons. In the first place, the areas of 
government in London are for many purposes too small. I have no 
desire to speak disrespectfully of vestries or vestrymen. But take 
the case of free libraries: London is reproached for having so few, 
but would Birmingham have had its magnificent library if it was 
governed by the vestries of the separate parishes? One reason which 
has defeated the efforts to establish free libraries in London has been 
that the parishioners have been told that, while the expense would 
fall on them, readers could come in from other parishes. A bill 
should be proposed next session to remedy this by amending the Free 
Libraries Act in the metropolitan district by making the area that of 
the union instead of the parish. Again, why have we in our 
educational institutions so few members and students belonging to the 
great shopkeeping community? It is on account of the excessively 
long hours in London shops. This again is to a great extent owing 
to the difficulty in such immense communities of obtaining and 
securing common action. I hope that next session we may do some- 
thing to mitigate this great evil. Free libraries and shorter hours in 
shops are two of the most pressing wants in London. Still, I can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Mundella was rather too severe on us. 
Can any provincial city show a nobler work than that carried on by 
Mr. Quentin Hogg at the old Polytechnic Institution. The members 
and students now, I understand, number nearly ten thousand, and 
not only does Mr. Quentin Hogg devote an immense amount of time 
to the work, but the annual cost to him cannot be much below 
£10,000 a year. If it had been in one of our provincial. cities we 
should probably have heard more of it. Londoners are, perhaps, too 
modest. Our London School Board has done its work efficiently, and 
is generally blamed for spending too much rather than too little. 
Again, the stimulus which has been recently given to the cause of 
technical education in England, has no doubt been very greatly due 
to the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, so ably directed 
by Sir Philip Magnus. The Commissioners on Technical Instruction, 
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in their interesting report on technical education, have given endless 
cases showing the great importance of technical instruction, and I 

cannot help thinking that much more technical education might be 
"introduced even into elementary schools. Something of the kind 
indeed is done in the case of girls by the instruction in needlework 
and cookery, which latter, I am happy to see, is showing satisfactory 
results. Why should not something of the same kind be done in the 
case of boys? There are some indeed who seem to think that our 
educational system is as good as possible, and that the only remaining 
points of importance are the number of schools and scholars, the 
questions of fees, the relation of Voluntary and Board schools, &e. 
“No doubt,” says Mr. Symonds, in his Sketches in Italy and Greece, 
“there are many who think that when we not only advocate educa- 
tion but discuss the best system, we are simply beating the air; that 
our population is as happy and cultivated as can be, and that no sub- 
stantial advance is really possible. Mr. Galton, however, has ex- 
pressed the opinion, and most of those who have written on the 
social condition of Athens seem to agree with him, that the popula- 
tion of Athens, taken as a whole, was as superior to us as we are to 
Australian savages.” 

That there is some truth in this probably no student of Greek 
history will deny. Why, then, should this be so? I cannot but 
think that our system of education is partly responsible. 

Technical teaching need not in any way interfere with instruction 
in other subjects. Though so much has been said about the import- 
ance of science and the value of technical instruction, or of hand- 
training, as | should prefer to call it, it is unfortunately true that in 
our system of education, from the highest school downwards, both 
of them are sadly neglected, and the study of language reigns 
supreme, 

This is no new complaint. Ascham, in The Schoolmaster, long ago 
lamented it, and Milton, in his letter to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, com- 
plained “That our children are forced to stick unreasonably in 
these grammatick flats and shallows; ”’ and observes that, ‘‘ Though 
a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues Babel cleft 
the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in them 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be 
esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only ;” and Locke said that “ Schools fit 
us for the university rather than for the world.” Commission after 
commission, committee after committee, have reiterated the same 
complaint. How then do we stand now? 

I see it indeed constantly stated that, even if the improvement is not 
so rapid as could be desired, still we are making considerable progress 
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in this direction. But what are the facts? Are we really making 
progress ? 

On the contrary, the present rules made by the Education Depart- 
ment are crushing out elementary science. There are two heads 
Elementary Science may be taken under, which are known as 
“class subjects” or “ specific subjects.” Under the Code there 
are four so-called class subjects, only two of which may be taken. 
One of them must be English, which I am afraid in a great many 
cases practically means grammar. Consequently, if either history or 
geography were selected for the second, elementary science must be 
omitted. It has been pointed out over and over again that the ten- 
dency must be to shut out elementary science, because the great bulk 
of the schools are sure to take history or geography. The last report 
shows how grievously this has proved to be the case. The President 
and Vice-President of the Council, in the report just issued, say that 
elementary science “ does not appear to be taken advantage of to any 
great extent at present.” This is a very mild way of putting it. 
Mr. Colt Williams says more correctly, that “ specific subjects are 
virtually dead.” Mr. Balmer observes that “ specific subjects have 
been knocked on the head.’ In fact, out of the 4,500,000 children 
in our schools, less than 25,000 were examined last year in any branch 
of science as a specific subject. Take, for instance, the laws of health 
and animal physiology. Only 14,000 children were presented in this 
subject. Yet how important to our happiness and utility. Neither 
Mr. Bright nor Mr. Gladstone I believe ever learnt: any English 
grammar, and as regards the latter it has been recently stated, by 
one who knows him intimately, that the splendid health he enjoys 
is greatly due to his having early learnt one simple physiological 
lesson. 

Turning again to the class subjects, last year elementary science 
was only taken in 45 schools out of 20,000. This, however, was 
not because it was unpopular, but simply on account of the rules 
laid down in the Code. According to Mr. Williams, grammar 
—which, under compulsion, was taken in over 19,000 schools 
—was not a popular subject, and if only the Code permitted it, it 
would be dropped in half his schools. One of her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors, in the last report, seemed to regard it as an advantage of grammar 
that ‘‘its processes require no instruments, no museums, no labora- 
tories.” This, on the contrary, is one of its drawbacks. It fails 
to bring the children into any contact with nature. Indeed, Helm- 
holtz is probably correct in his view that the rules of grammar, 
followed as they are by long strings of exceptions, weaken the power 
of realising natural laws. Again, it is surely undesirable to attach 
so much importance to the minutie of spelling. Dr. Gladstone 
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has shown that the irregularities of English spelling cause, on an 
average, the loss of more than one thousand hours in the school life 
of each child. ‘A thousand hours in the most precious seed-time 
of life of millions of children spent in learning that i must follow e 
in conceive and precede it in believe ; that two e’s must, no one knew 
why, come together in proceed and exceed, and be separated in pre- 
cede and accede; that uncle must be spelt with a c but ankle with a 
k, and numberless other and equally profitless conventions! And this 
while lessons in health and thrift, sewing and cooking, which should 
make the life of the poor tolerable, and elementary singing and draw- 
ing, which should make it pleasant and push out lower and degrad- 
ing amusements, are in many cases almost vainly trying to obtain 
admission.” At present we really seem to follow the example of 
Democritus, who is said to have put out his eyes in order that he 
might reason better. It was a truer instinct which identified the 
“seer” and the “prophet.” It seems very undesirable that our rules 
should be so stringent as to lay down “a flattening iron” over 
schools, but if the choice of subjects were dictated at all, why, of all 
subjects in the world, should grammar, with its dry and bewildering 
technicalities, be especially favoured? I do not, however, wish to 
disparage grammar ; all I desire is that it should not block the way ; 
that elementary science should have a fair chance. The three objec- 
tions which are sometimes heard, especially at School Board elec- 
tions, are over-pressure, over-expense, and over-education. That 
there is really no general over-pressure Mr. Fitch and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton have satisfied most impartial judges. Still the relief 
afforded by a change from literature to science, from books to 
nature, from taxes on memory to the stimulus of observation, is no 
doubt of the most grateful character. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his recent “ Report on certain Points 
connected with Elementary Education in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France,” points out that in German elementary schools there is a 
“fuller programme” and a “higher state of instruction” than in 
ours. He takes Hamburg as a good typical case, and he tells us that 
“the weekly number of hours for a Hamburg child between the ages 
of 10 and 14 is, as I have said, 32; with us, under the Code, for a 
child of that age, it is 20.” And then, or I should rather say, “ but 
then,” “‘the Hamburg children have as the obligatory matters of their 
instruction, Religion, German, English, History, Geography, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Arithmetic and Algebra, Geometry, 
Writing, Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastics, thirteen matters in all.” 
In one of our schools under the Code the obligatory subjects are 
“ three—English, Writing, and Arithmetic. Of the optional matters 
they generally take, in fact, four, Singing and Geography . . . . and as 
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specific subjects say, Algebra and Physiology, or French and 
Physiology. This makes in all, for their school week of twenty 
hours, seven matters of instruction.’”’ As a matter of fact I have 
shown that comparatively few children are presented in any specific 
subject. But even if two are taken, this would only bring up the 
subjects to half those included in the ordinary German course. 
Mr. Arnold “ often asked himself” why, with such long hours and 
so many subjects, the children had “so little look of exhaustion or 
fatigue, and the answer I could not help making to myself was, 
that the cause lay in the children being taught less mechanically and 
more naturally than with us, and being more interested.” 

I feel sure there is a great deal in this; variety in mental food is 
as important as in bodily food, and our children are often tired simply 
because they are bored. 

As to expense, it is really ignorance and not education which is 
expensive. 

But then we hear a great deal about over-education. We need 
not fear over-education ; but I do think we suffer much from mis- 
directed education. Our schoolmasters too often seem to act as if all 
children were going to be schoolmasters themselves. 

It is true that more attention is now given to drawing in some 
schools; and this is certainly a matter of very great importance, 
but some changes must be made in the Code before that develop- 
ment can be made which we should all wish to see. Manual work in 
boys’ schools seems to be exactly parallel with, and in every way 
analogous to, that of needlework in girls’ schools, and I am inclined 
to agree with Sir P. Magnus that the value of the one kind of teaching 
should be as fully recognised and assisted by the State as that of the 
other. Why could they not introduce carpentering or something of 
that sort which would exercise the hands of the boys as well as 
their heads? I have myself tried an experiment in a small way in 
the matter of cobblery, and although the boys did not make such 
progress as to be able to make their own boots, they no doubt learned 
enough to be able to mend them. 

The introduction of manual work into our schools is important, 
not merely from the advantage which would result to health, not 
merely from the training of the hand as an instrument, but also from 
its effect on the mind itself. 

I do not indeed suppose that, except in some special districts, we 
can introduce what is known as the “half-time” system, in the sense 
that the children will do ordinary work for wages, though Mr. Arnold 
tells us in his “ Report on certain Points connected with Element- 
ary Education in Germany, Switzerland, and France,” that in 
Prussia “the rural population greatly prefer the half-day school, as 
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it is called, for all the children, because they have the elder children 
at their disposal for half the day.” 

I do not, I confess, see why a system so popular in Germany should 
be impossible in England; but what seems more immediately feasible 
is that our boys should be trained to use their hands as well as their 
heads. The absence of any such instruction is one of the great 
defects in our present system. 

Such teaching need not in any way interfere with instruction in 
other subjects. Mr. Chadwick has given strong reasons for his 
opinion, “ That the general result of the combined mental and bodily 
training on the half-school time principle is to give to two of such 
children the efficiency of the three on the long school time principle 
for productive occupations.” 

Again, the Commissioners on Technical Instruction, speaking of 
schools in the Keighley district, say, “The most remarkable fact con- 
nected with these schools is the success of the half-timers. The Kcighley 
district is essentially a factory district, there being a thousand factory 
half-timers attending the schools. Although these children receive 
less than fourteen hours of instruction per week, and are required to 
attend the factory for twenty-eight hours in addition, their percent- 
age of passes at the examination is higher than the average of passes 
of children receiving double the amount of schooling throughout the 
country.” 

In our infant schools we have generally object lessons or some 
more or less imperfect substitute of that kind for the very young 
children. But after this, with some rare exceptions, our teaching is 
all book learning, the boy has no “ handwork” whatever. He sits 
some hours at a desk, his muscles have insufficient exercise, he loses 
the love and habit of work. Hence to some extent our school system 
really tends to unfit boys for the occupations of after life, instead of 
training the hand and the eye to work together; far from invigorat- 
ing the child in what M. Sluys well terms, “le bain refraichissant du 
travail manuel,” it tends to tear his associations from all industrial 
occupations, which, on the other hand, subsequently revenge them- 
selves, when their turn comes, by finally distracting the man from all 
the associations and interests of school life. 

This principle of manual instruction has been elaborately worked 
out in Sweden, where it is known as the “Sléjd” system, by Mr. 
Abrahamson and Mr. Solomon, and has been already adopted in over 
six hundred schools. It has recently been the subject of a very 
interesting memoir by M. Sluys,’ who was deputed by the Belgian 

(1) L’ Enseignement des Travaux Manuels dans les Ecoles primaires de garcons en Suede. 


Rapport prés. 4 M. Le Min. de l’Inst. Publique par M. A. Sluys, et conclusion de 
M.M. A. Sluys et H. Vankalken. Bruxelles, 1884. 
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Minister of Education to visit Mr. Abrahamson and report upon it. 
The importance of manual practice as an integral part of all educa- 
tion was long ago realised by the genius of Rousseau, and first worked 
out practically and as regards young children by Froebel. Basedon 
indeed, in 1774, introduced manual instruction as a counterpoise to 
mental work; but Finland seems to be the country where the value 
of manual instruction as an integral part of education was first 
realised, when, thanks to the efforts of Uno Cygnus, the Govern- 
ment enacted in 1866 that it should be an obligatory subject in all 
primary and normal schools. The system of Basedon appears to have 
been less successful than might have been expected, probably in great 
measure because the instruction was confided to artisans, whereas it 
seems to be of great importance not to separate the direction of the 
manual from that of the mental training. 

There have been indeed two very different points of view from 
which manual instruction has been recommended. The first looks 
at the problem from a specially economical point of view. The 
school is arranged so as to elicit the special aptitudes of the pupils; to 
prepare and develop the children as quickly and as completely as 
possible for some definite trade or handicraft, so as to, if possible, 
assure them, when leaving school, the material requisite of existence. 
In this way it is maintained that the wealth and comfort of the 
nation can be best promoted. 

The second theory regards the manual instruction as a form of 
education ; the object is to give to the hand, not so much a special 
as a general aptitude, suitable to the varied circumstances of practical 
life, and calculated to develop a healthy love of labour, to exercise the 
faculties of attention, perception, and intuition. The one treats the 
school as subordinate to the workshop, the other takes the workshop 
and makes it a part of the school. The one seeks to make a work- 
man, the other to train up a man. In short, the Swedish system is 
no preparation for a particular occupation, but is intended as a means 
of general development. The time devoted to manual instruction is 
there from four to six hours a week. 

Of all handiworks carpentering has been found most suitable. 
The work of the smith strengthens the arm, but it does not train the 
hand—tends rather indeed to make it too heavy. Moreover, the 
work is rather hard for children. In basket-work the fingers alone 
are exercised; few tools are required or mastered, the younger children 
cannot finish off a basket, and it is an additional disadvantage that 
the work is done sitting. Bookbinding is too limited and too diffi- 
cult, moreover it does not afford sufficient opportunities of progres- 
sive difficulty. Work with cardboard is in many respects very 
suitable, but it trains the fingers rather than the hand, and does not 
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sufficiently develop the bodily vigour. On the whole, then, working 
in wood is recommended, and it is remarkable that it was long ago 
suggested by Rousseau. 


**Tout bien considéré, le métier que j’aimerais le mieux qui fat du godt de 
mon éléve est celui de menuisier. II est propre, il est utile, il peut s’exercer 
dans la maison, il tient suffisamment le corps en haleine ; il exige dans l’ouvrier 
de l’adresse et de l'industrie et dans la forme des ouvrages que l’utilité déter- 
mine, l’élégance et le goiit ne sont pas exclus.” 


Abrahamson has prepared a hundred models, which the children 
are successively taught to make, commencing with a very easy form, 
and passing on to others more and more difficult. The series begins 
with a simple wooden peg, and the series includes a paper-knife, 
spoon, shovel, axe-handle, flower-stand, mallet, bootjack, a cubic 
décimétre, a mason’s level, chair, butter-mould, and ends with a 
milk-pail. 

When the model is finished it is inspected. If unsatisfactory it is 
destroyed; yet if it passes muster the child is allowed to take it 
home. It is all his own work; no one has helped. It is indeed 
found important that the children should make something which 
they can carry away, and much stress is laid on the condition that 
they should make it entirely themselves, from the beginning to the 
end. If one does one part and one another, if one begins and another 
finishes it, neither practically takes much interest in it. 

The objects made are all useful. At first some were selected 
which were playthings, or merely ornamental, but the parents took 
little interest in articles of this character; they were regardéd as 
mere waste of time, and have gradually been discarded. 

The different objects must be gradually more difficult. When 
the child is able to make any model satisfactorily he passes on to the 
next. He must never be kept doing the same thing over and over 
again. Useless repetition is almost sure todisgust. The man has to 
do the same thing over and over again, but the child works to learn, 
not to live. 

Lastly I may mention that the objects selected are such as not to 
require any expensive outlay in the matter of tools. 

The result, we are assured, gives much satisfaction to the parents, 
and great pleasure to the children. 

A weak point in our present educational system is that it does not 
awaken interest sufficiently to enable children generally to continue 
their education after leaving school. Yet in addition to all other 
advantages a wise education ought greatly to brighten life. Brown- 
ing speaks of the wild joy of living; but that is not the sense in 
which life is ordinarily spoken of by the poets. They generally 
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allude to it in a very different sense, as when Pope spoke of it as 
“ Life’s poor play,” observing in another passage— 


‘* These build as fast as knowledge can destroy, 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy; ” 


while Lytton said— 


‘With each year’s decay, 
Fades, year by year, the heart’s young bloom away.” 


A well-known hymn lays it down as an incontrovertible proposition— 


‘* Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care.” 


But this is to a great extent our own fault. Too often we fritter 
away life, and La Bruyére truly observes that many men employ 
much of their time in making the rest miserable. Few of us feel 
this as we ought, some not at all. We see so clearly, feel so keenly 
the misery and wretchedness around us that we fail to realise the 
blessings lavished upon us. Yet the path of life is paved with 
enjoyments. There is room for all at the great table of Nature. 


She provides without stint the main requisites of human happiness. 
To watch the corn grow, or the blossoms set; to draw hard breath 
over the ploughshare ; or to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray : 
“these,” said Ruskin, “ were the things that made men happy.” 
Some years ago I paid a visit to the principal lake villages of 
Switzerland in company with a distinguished archeologist, M. Morlot. 
To my surprise I found that his whole income was £100 a year, part 
of which, moreover, he spent in making a small museum. I asked 
him whether he contemplated accepting any post or office, but he said 
certainly not. He valued his leisure and opportunities as priceless 
possessions far more than silver or gold, and would not waste any of 
his time in making money. Just think of our advantage here in 
London. We have access to the whole literature of the world; we 
may see in our National Gallery the most beautiful productions of 
former generations, and in the Royal Academy and other galleries 
the works of the greatest living artists. Perhaps there is no one who 
has ever found time to see the British Museum thoroughly. Yet 
consider what it contains; or rather, what does it not contain? The 
most gigantic of living and extinct animals, the marvellous monsters 
of geological ages, the most beautiful birds, and shells, and 
minerals, the most interesting antiquities, curious and fantastic speci- 
mens illustrating different races of men ; exquisite gems, coins, glass, 
and china; the Elgin marbles, the remains of the mausoleum of the 
temple of Diana of Ephesus; ancient monuments of Egypt and 
VOL, XL, N.S. K K 
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Assyria; the rude implements of our predecessors in England who 
were co-eval with the hippopotamus and rhinoceros, the musk-ox, 
and the mammoth ; and the most beautiful specimens of Greek and 
Roman art. In London we may unavoidably suffer, but no one has 
any excuse for being dull. And yet some people are dull. They talk 
of a better world to come, while whatever dulness there may be here 
is all their own. Sir Arthur Helps has weil said, “ What! dull, 
when you do not know what gives its loveliness of form to the lily, 
its depth of colour to the violet, its fragrance to the rose ; when you 
do not know in what consists the venom of the adder, any more than 
you can imitate the glad movements of the dove. What! dull, when 
earth, air, and water are all alike mysteries to you, and when as you 
stretch out your hand you do not touch anything the properties of 
which you have mastered; while all the time nature is inviting you 
to talk earnestly with her, to understand her, to subdue her, and to 
be blessed by her! Go away, man; learn something, do something, 
understand something, and let me hear no more of your dulness.’” 

Not, of course, that happiness is the highest object of life, but if 
we endeavour to keep our bodies in health, our minds in use and in 
peace, and to promote the happiness of those around us, our own 
happiness will generally follow. 

Joun Lupsock. 





BI-METALLISM. 
I—THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL BI-METALLISM. 


Ir one recalls the state of opinion a few years ago, it seems sur- 
prising how quickly the scheme of international bi-metallism has 
ripened into a question of practical politics for Englishmen. In 
September, 1877, Jevons—a very fair-minded and far-seeing econo- 
mist—told the Americans that “ the notion of M. Cermuschi that 
the leading commercial States might be induced to unite in adopting 
bi-metallism ” was “ chimerical,’”’ and that “as to England, there was 
not the most remote chance that the proposal would be even enter- 
tained there.”” In September, 1886, we have a Royal Commission 
appointed to “ inquire into the recent changes in the relative values 
of the precious metals” and their causes, and if they came to the 
conclusion that they are ‘causing permanent and important evils or 
inconveniences,” to inquire “whether it is possible to suggest any 
remedies within the power of the Legislature or the Government, by 
itself or in concert with other Powers, which would be effectual in 
removing or palliating these evils ” without doing as much or more 
harm in other ways; and this commission includes, along with other 
avowed bi-metallists, Mr. Barbour, Financial Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India, and author of the best recent treatise on the 
“Theory of Bi-metallism.” There is, therefore, a well-grounded 
expectation that international bi-metallism is about to receive a full 
and fair examination, from a practical point of view, in the very 
country in which, nine years ago, there seemed “ not the remotest 
chance that the proposal would be even entertained.” This change 
is, I think, due first and mainly to the spread of the conviction that 
there has been during the last few years a considerable and rapid 
rise in the value of gold, and that this is largely responsible for the 
prevailing industrial depression ; secondly, to an intensified appre- 
hension of the difficulties in which the recent and continuing fall of 
silver involves Indian finance; and thirdly, to a prevailing impres- 
sion that if something be not done soon the situation in both respects 
is nearly sure to get worse. Of course, this “‘ something” need not 
be international bi-metallism, strictly understood; that is, it need 
not be the adoption of the proposal that the leading commercial 
countries should agree to coin gold and silver freely, and make both 
metals legal tender in unlimited amounts at a fixed ratio. An inde- 
finite number of other schemes have already been suggested by the 
ingenious philanthropists whom it is the unkind fashion to call “ cur- 
rency mongers;”’ and an indefinite number more will doubtless be 
suggested before the discussion is concluded. But I think it will be 
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admitted that, among remedies that have even a primd facie appear- 
ance of adequacy, international bi-metallism, in the sense just 
defined, “‘ holds the field.” There is no other proposal before the 
world which unites anything like the same number of supporters. 

International bi-metallism, then, is clearly ripe for practical discus- 
sion; but perhaps the reader may think that it is over-ripe, and 
that the amount which has been written about it already can leave 
nothing fresh to be said. This is a very tenable opinion. I think, 
however, that though the case has been much argued on both sides, 
a good deal of the argument is hardly of the kind that is now most 
needed. The matter, in my view, stands thus. The industrial com- 
munity of which England is a part is suffering certain inconveni- 
ences from the present relations between the value of gold and silver, 
and there is at least considerable risk of greater evils in the proximate 
future. International bi-metallism, if sufficiently extensive and 
effectually carried out, would to some extent remedy these evils; 
but it is more or less probable that its adoption would entail other 
bad consequences, either immediately or after some lapse of time. 
In order to weigh the two aggregates of inconveniences and risks 
against each other, and decide whether the change is on the whole 
worth making, we want as careful and impartial a forecast as can be 
made of each of the different bad effects in question—a forecast 
based upon the fullest information obtainable as to the economic 
quantities involved, and as to the economic needs and habits of the 
different classes of persons on whose action, spontaneous or concerted, 
the actual effect of the proposed measure will depend. 

For the attainment of this result much remains to be done by 
public discussion ; but the discussion ought mainly to be left in the 
hands of persons with more practical experience of trade and finance 
than Ican claim. Nor should I have proposed—as a mere theo- 
retical student of political economy—to take any share in it, if it had 
not appeared to me that in the controversy as so far developed a cer- 
tain waste of time and words has been caused by fundamental mis- 
understandings that might be removed by a more guarded statement 
of the theoretical basis of bi-metallism; and that if these mis- 
understandings were once removed, the discussion might henceforth 
flow in more fertilising channels. This is the sole end that I have 
aimed at in the present paper. 

I may begin by distinguishing two questions, or groups of ques- 
tions, which, for clearness’ sake, should be kept separate in the dis- 
cussion: that is (1) the questions that belong to economic science— 
‘Can a combination of Governments effectually establish a bi- 
metallic currency, and, if so, under what conditions and with what 
consequences ?” and (2) the question of economic policy—‘ Ought 
Governments to interfere with the view of realising the kind of 
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advantages which bi-metallism promises?” With this last question 
Ido not propose at present to deal, beyond remarking that if the 
best answers that we can obtain to the first set of questions show a 
fair balance of advantages on the side of the bi-metallist scheme, I 
do not think that any general arguments for /aissez faire are likely 
to have, or ought to have, much effect in preventing us from trying 
to secure these advantages. It may be an interesting question for a 
debating society whether Mr. Spencer is right in thinking that cur- 
rency would have been better managed if Governments had left it 
alone; but there is no prospect whatever that any Government will 
leave currency alone. The practical issue lies between the concerted 
action of Governments, aiming at the common interest of the whole 
industrial community, united by the international trade in which 
England still leads, and the unconcerted action of Governments seek- 
ing each to protect its own country from its share of the common 
inconveniences and dangers. I do not know any general arguments 
for laissez faire which can be appropriately adduced in favour of the 
latter method as compared with the former. 

I turn, therefore, to the first and fundamental question: Can a 
combination of Governments maintain the concurrent use of gold and 
silver money, as unlimited legal tender at a fixed ratio of exchange ? 
To this question the theoretical answer seems to me clear and simple, 
but too indefinite to give by itself any practical guidance. A com- 
bination of Governments can undoubtedly maintain the concurrent 
use of gold and silver as currency at a fixed ratio of exchange, even 
when the conditions of supply and demand are such as would—if 
operating unchecked—cause them to be exchanged at a different 
ratio, provided the difference is not too great or too prolonged ; but they 
cannot maintain it under all conditions: they can exert a powerful 
force in its favour, but it is a force that may be overborne by oppos- 
ing forces. To see clearly the nature of the force that they can 
exert, we have to distinguish (a) the monetary demand of the com- 
munities forming the supposed bi-metallic union from (4) the rest of 
the demand for the precious metals—whether this be the monetary 
demand of countries outside the union, or the industrial or other 
non-monetary demand. It is convenient to call the former the 
“rated” demand and the latter the “unrated” demand, or the 
demand of the outside market. The force, then, by which the bi- 
metallic currency will tend to be maintained in effectual use, not- 
withstanding conditions of supply and demand tending to cause a 
market-ratio of exchange between the metals different from the 
governmental ratio, is the self-acting change which will continually 
take place in the rated demand, causing it to absorb the metals in 
proportions continually varying with changes in the supply of either 
metal, and in the unrated demand for it, and thus counteracting the 
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effect which these changes would otherwise produce on the market- 
rate of exchange between the two. When the outside conditions 
tend to make silver cheap, the rated demand will become a demand 
for more silver and less gold; when they tend to make gold cheap, it 
will become a demand for more gold and less silver ; and this alter- 
nation will keep the market-ratio approximately identical with the 
mint-ratio, and in accordance with the ordinary law of value as de- 
pendent on supply and demand; and thus—provided that the ten- 
dency to divergence so counteracted is not too great or too prolonged 
—the currency will remain effectively bi-metallic, though it will be 
composed of the two metals in continually varying proportions. 

I lay stress on the nature of the force exercised, because bi-metallists 
have sometimes spoken as if legal interference had some power of 
bringing about the concurrent use of the metals at a fixed ratio other- 
wise than through the operation of the ordinary law of supply and 
demand, while their opponents have often spoken as if the action of 
Governments in establishing a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
money was an attempt to resist natural laws, which must therefore 
be foredcomed to failure. Both these views seem to me misleading. 
On the one hand, though the fiat of Government can no doubt deter- 
mine, independently of any effect on the relative market values of 
gold and silver, that these metals when coined shall be legal tenders 
at a fixed ratio, it cannot secure that they shall be concurrently used, 
except very transiently, unless it also determines the ratio in the out- 
side market ; and the only way in which Governments can act on this 
outside ratio is by changes in the monetary demand as above 
described, which of course tend to affect market value just in the 
same way as any other changes in demand would affect it. On the 
other hand, it seems to me clear, that ifthe monetary demand of the 
bi-metallic union be large relatively to the whole demand for the 
precious metals, the bi-metallic character of the currency may be 
effectually maintained in spite of very considerable fluctuations in 
the outside conditions influencing the market value of the metals, 
and that by thus maintaining it the Governments no more attempt 
to override economic laws than a man attempts to override mechanical 
laws by erecting dams or dykes against floods. 

I have said that the effectiveness of the bi-metallic union will vary 
with the proportion of the monetary demand that it controls to the 
whole demand. On this point Mr. Giffen’s statement of the “Case 
Against Bi-metallism,”’’ appears to me to show a serious misapprehen- 
sion of the theoretical basis of the scheme that he is attacking. After 
explaining that a single country adopting bi-metallism must not 


(1) The essay, so entitled, was originally published some years ago, but it has just 
been republished—in the fourth edition of his Essays in Finance (first series)—with an 
express statement that it represents the author’s views. 
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expect to keep the exchanges steady except under special circum- 
stances, he continues (p. 297), “it may be said, perhaps, that if many 
countries were bi-metallic, the steadying effect would be greater. 
But this is clearly not the case ; the fact of there being many wou!!! 
give them no more power over the exchanges than if they were one 
country.” Hence, he concludes (p. 306), “a group of nations trying 
bi-metallism will experience the same results and follow the same 
course [as France],” so that “ the only chance for bi-metallists is the 
possibility of their scheme of wniversal bi-metallism being tried,”— 
for he admits that “if a// countries were bi-metallists, exchanges 
would be steadier.” 

Mr. Giffen clearly does not mean to state the irrelevant platitude 
that there is no advantage for the maintenance of the bi-metallic 
currency in the political possibility of many countries forming a 
bi-metallic union, as compared with one bi-metallic country. He 
must, therefore, mean to assert that there is no advantage in the 
larger monetary demand which the combination of Governments 
would control. Now if this proposition were true at all, it must 
obviously hold good for an extreme case, and an extreme case affords 
the easiest means of testing it. Let us assume, then, that there is a 
bi-metallic union of countries holding six-sevenths of the whole stock 
of gold coin, which we will take to be £700,000,000; that when the 
union begins the governmental ratio fixed is that of the market, say 
1:15}; and that three-fourths of the annual supply of gold goes to 
the bi-metallic mints, the remaining one-fourth being equally divided 
between the non-bi-metallic mints and the non-monetary demand. 
Let us assume further, that when the union begins, the annual supply 
of gold and silver is just sufficient to keep their purchasing power 
unchanged in relation to commodities generally. Now let us suppose 
that, other things remaining unchanged, the annual supply of gold 
falls from £20,000,000 to £10,000,000. Obviously the most that 
could be required to maintain the rated value of gold in the outside 
market would be that the same supply as before, £5,000,000, should 
go to satisfy the outside demand; but in fact less than this will 
suffice, since the value of the whole mass of bi-metallic currency will 
rise somewhat in consequence of the decreased supply to the bi- 
metallic mints, and this rise will cause a corresponding decrease in the 
unrated demand. On the other hand, the amount of silver going to 
the bi-metallic mints will have to be somewhat increased, that silver 
may rise in value pari passu with gold. The bi-metallic currency will 
thus tend to have less gold in it than before in proportion to silver ; 
but it will not, therefore, have positively less gold, since the supply 
that still comes to the bi-metallic mints will more than suffice to 
make up for the loss through wear and tear of coins. And this state 
of things may be conceived to go on for an indefinite time without the 
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smallest tendency to deplete the bi-metallic currency of its gold, 
though of course the proportion of gold coin to silver will steadily 
decrease under the conditions supposed. 

If, however, we had invoked the supposed relation of the two 
monetary demands—if we had supposed a bi-metallic mint 
absorbing, before the fall in production, only one-eighth of the 
annual supply, and non-bi-metallic mints absorbing three-fourths, 
the change supposed must at once have decreased the stock of gold 
coin held by the bi-metallic country ; and each succeeding year would 
diminish it further until its currency became mono-metallic in silver. 

Similar results would follow, mutatis mutandis, if we supposed an 
increased supply of silver instead of a decreased supply of gold; in 
either case, the questions whether, and how long, the nominally bi- 
metallic currency can really maintain its character, must depend on 
the extent of the rated demand as compared with the outside demand, 
and on the magnitude of the changes that occur in the outside con- 
ditions determining the value of either metal. At any rate it is 
clear (1) that so long as it remains really bi-metallic, it must keep 
the ratio of exchange between the metals approximately uniform, not 
only within but outside the range of the bi-metallic union; and (2) 
that it will tend to make fluctuations in the standard of value less 
rapid and serious by spreading the effect of any change in the con- 
ditions of supply of either metal over the whole aggregate of the 
world’s currency, instead of letting it operate solely on that part 
of the currency which is composed of the metal primarily affected. 
The importance of the first of these advantages I do not feel able to 
estimate with any precision: I hope the opinions of experts on the 
subject will be carefully collected and compared. As to the advan- 
tage of diminished fluctuations in the standard of value, there is likely, 
I conceive, to be pretty general agreement. Mr. Giffen, indeed, 
urges that, granting the advantage, the probability of obtaining it is 
not sufficient; the chances are not more than ‘two to one in favour 
of bi-metallism ; whereas, for a guide to action, the probability should 
be so great as to amount almost to certainty.” I submit that Mr. 
Giffen’s demands are pitched too high for humanity under its present 
conditions, and that most of us would be well satisfied in any choice 
between alternatives if we could see clearly a probability of two to 
one in favour of the alternative chosen. 

If the advantages of effectual bi-metallism be granted, the next 
point is to estimate carefully the actual chance of maintaining it, and 
the evils that would follow if it failed, or if it were only maintained 
with difficulty and with a very considerable change in the relative 
amounts of the two metals in the rated currency. For this estimate, 
as we have seen, it is fundamentally important to determine the 
extent of the combination of Governments which can reasonably be 
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anticipated, and of the monetary demand that they can control, and 
to compare this with the monetary demand of the countries outside 
the union, and the probable future changes in the supply of, and in 
the outside demand for, the precious metals. Probably the most impor- 
tant sudden change to be anticipated is the attempt of some outside 
country to convert its currency from silver—or perhaps from paper 
—to gold. I know no reason for regarding such an attempt as 
impossible ; and it must be admitted that a bi-metallic union would 
facilitate it. Still, such a bi-metallic combination as is now likely, 
if any is—the combination of England, Germany, and the United 
States, with the Latin union—might face this contingency without 
apprehension so far as the fixed ratio is concerned ; but they might 
have to submit to the loss of a considerable portion of their gold, 
and to extend their use of silver in proportion. And a similar result 
is not unlikely to be caused, in the course of years, by the accumu- 
lated effect of minor changes in supply. 

Here I ought to note another way in which bi-metallism is some- 
times supposed to fly in the face of nature. So far I have considered 
value as dependent on the equation of supply and demand, and have 
shown how the action of the bi-metallic union would affect value 
through demand; but at this point it is sometimes answered that, 
according to sound economic theory, the values of the metals must 
depend ultimately on their cost of production, and that Government 
cannot affect that. This statement swgges/s a truth that it is impor- 
tant to consider, but it can hardly be said to convey it; since it is 
certainly not sound economic doctrine that the value of metals 
depends, transiently or ultimately, on their cost of production alone ; 
and it is only through inadvertence that some Ricardian economists 
have appeared to assert this. What they really intended to assert 
was that the value of, say, silver tends in the long run to correspond 
to the cost of production of the most costly part of the supply that 
is profitably produced ; they never meant to deny that the demand 
for silver is an essential factor in determining the point at which 
production ceases to be profitable, and therefore—indirectly—in 
determining what we may call the “final” cost of production. The 
truth which the objection confusedly suggests, and which ought to 
be fully contemplated, is that the change in monetary demand by 
which the bi-metallic system keeps value stable, in spite of a change 
in supply, necessarily influences production in the direction opposed 
to its own aims; that is, it prevents, let us say, an enlargement in 
the supply of silver from receiving the check that would otherwise 
be exercised on it by the consequent fall in the value of silver. Now 
if, judging the future from the past, it is reasonable to prognosticate 
that the production of silver will, on the whole, grow continually 
less costly relatively to gold, it must be admitted that the bi-metallic 
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system, by artificially linking the values of the two metals, must 
cause a continually greater enlargement of supply than would other- 
wise occur; and the accumulated effects of this enlargement must 
in the long run turn the legally bi-metallic currency into a currency 
of silver only. Theoretically speaking, this result is beyond dis- 
pute; the only question is how “long” the “run” is likely to be, 
and whether its ultimate goal falls within the limits of time to 
which a practical statesman’s forecast ought to extend. At any rate, 
some approximation to this result, some very considerable increase 
in the proportion of silver to gold, is a contingency which bi-metal- 
lists ought to face as practically not unlikely; and though this 
would not necessarily involve an extended use of silver by England, 
still such a consequence might be inevitable. 

We have therefore to consider carefully the amount of inconveni- 
ence that a more extended use of silver would cause us. On this 
point I should defer entirely to the opinion of persons experienced 
in trade, if they agree, after giving the matter calm consideration, 
and if they will avoid vague phrases and heated exaggerations. Mr. 
Giffen, I see, speaks of the effect as “misery.’”” I hope I am not 
deficient in sympathy with the woes of any class of my fellow crea- 
tures, but it does seem to me that a less heart-rending term might 
be adequate to describe the condition of the capitalist who has to 
take five-shilling pieces instead of sovereigns in exchange for his 
five-pound note, especially when only an easily altered law prevents 
him from having the one-pound notes on which his Scotch fellow- 
countrymen seem to thrive. Nor is the extra cost of storing silver 
bank-reserves, and of transmitting silver bullion in payment of inter- 
national debts, an evil of such magnitude that the slightest risk of it 
should be held to be a conclusive objection to'bi-metallism. Still, 
both the inconvenience of having to use silver instead of gold, and 
the chance that this inconvenience will befall us, are elements in the 
calculation that should be estimated as carefully as possible. 

But, we are told, the “misery” of having to use silver will 
cause a “revolt ;” the English mercantile and banking world will refuse 
to use it. No doubt they have the matter in their own hands. A 
widespread determination among mercantile men to conduct transac- 
tions on a gold basis, cotite que cotite, would certainly make it undesir- 
able to press the bi-metallic proposal. But as it is primarily in the 
interest of the mercantile community that it is being put forward, 
and as indisputably its proximate effect would be to check the fall 
of prices that is depressing trade, I must take leave to doubt the 
existence of this overwhelming aversion to it, until more evidence 
has been brought forward. Such evidence ought to be easily obtain- 
able now that the matter is being discussed with a view to immediate 
action. 


H. Srpewick. 
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II.—THE BI-METALLIC STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Now that the Royal Commission has reported that the appreciation 
of the metal which is our single standard, and the consequent decline 
in prices, is one of the causes of that depression of trade which 
forms the subject of its inquiry, and has recommended to Her 
Majesty the appointment of a Special Commission to inquire into 
the group of questions which relate to the currency, it may not be 
out of place that I, who have for some years studied this subject, 
should venture to contribute a short essay towards its elucidation. 

I may assume that trade is depressed, though there are some to be 
found who, feeling no such depression themselves, are inclined to 
doubt it, and many who admitting it, and seeing that there are other 
obvious causes for it, are disposed to deny that an appreciation of the 
standard of value can have anything to do with the matter. 

Before discussing the remedy, I shall be glad to have a few words 
with these physicians of the body politic, in support of my view that 
their diagnosis of the patient’s case is faulty. 

Some who consider him in perfect health—who doubt the existence 
of the depression—point triumphantly to increasing exports and 
imports, and to Income-tax returns rather increasing than diminish- 
ing, and say, Can our trade be bad when it is demonstrably in- 
creasing ? 

Some, who admit that trade has occasionally been unprofitable, say 
with Mr. Mongredien (whose pamphlet was printed by the Cobden 
Club), that it was all owing to our having had abundant harvests 
for a year or two, and that there cannot have been much the matter 
with trade of late because our harvests have been slack. That is to 
say, they contend that in the fall of our largest and most important 
industry into a state of unexampled. adversity, we have an evidence 
that the industry of the country at large is in a flourishing state. 

This last contention may, I think, be left to answer itself; but as 
to the increased Income-tax returns, and as to the large amount of 
imports and exports, the argument deserves more attention. 

The Income-tax returns under Schedule D have, it is true, not 
fallen off, but have shown a slight increase every year since 1880, 
the year 1885 giving the highest yet recorded; but that affords no 
conclusive evidence that the general trade of the country is prosper- 
ing. It is certain that the profits of the producing and importing 
classes have greatly diminished, and though this may have been in 
some degree compensated by the profits of the retail traders, who can 
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buy cheaply, but whose sales have not yet felt the depression of 
prices from which the producers suffer, it is certain that this would 
not fully account for the increased returns, which seem to be due, in 
the first place, to the interest accruing on savings; and secondly, and 
in a greater degree, to the more efficient collection of this tax in late 
years. 

It is true that to pay for our imports we have to export commo- 
dities (or gold bought with commodities), and thus both exports and 
imports increase; but the producer of the exports tells us that his 
profit in producing those commodities—goods, coal, iron, or what- 
ever they may be—is reduced in some cases to zero, and even below 
zero, by the lowness of prices; and we cannot, therefore, without 
reserve accept an increase of imports and exports as conclusive evi- 
dence of prosperity of trade. 

The allegation then is that low prices—prices that, being low in 
comparison with those before them, imply declining prices—are disad- 
vantageous to trade, and that ore of the causes of those low prices is 
the appreciation of the standard of value. It is, therefore, desirable 
to inquire how far the allegation is supported by probability, by 
facts within our own knowledge, and by history, and whether a 
remedy can be found for the resulting evils. 

Why, then, are we to believe that low prices are hurtful to trade? and 
why should high prices be supposed to tend to the advantage of trade? 
At first sight it would seem that the lower the price of commodities 
the better for those who have to consume them, and that therefore 
low prices are rather to be desired than high prices. Certainly they 
are better for the consumer; and why need we trouble ourselves 
about the producer? He only exists for the benefit of the con- 
sumers, himself included. This, unfortunately, has been the ten- 
dency of modern thought, the thinkers forgetting that the interests 
of producer and consumer are mutually interdependent, and that if 
the producer (in which term I may include the importer of produce) 
ceases to exist, or if his profits in either capacity are so much reduced 
that production ceases or slackens, the consumer suffers accordingly. 

Low prices are, indeed, a gain to consumers; but cheapness may 
be too dearly bought, if trade, which provides the wherewithal to 
buy, is checked or paralyzed. 

But objectors may say, “This must be left to time and nature to 
find a remedy. If prices are too low to make production pro- 
fitable, production must slacken, and prices which were too low to 
give a reasonable profit will of themselves advance to a just level, 
and all will be well.” Yes, production must slacken; but pro- 
duction, in the extended sense in which I use it, is trade; and 
slackening trade is depressed trade, and that is precisely what we 
complain of. Moreover, to say that a rise of price will bring a 
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remedy to unprofitable production, is to admit that low prices:are 
bad and need a remedy, and that that remedy is a rise of price. 

Prices, high or low, so that they be reasonably stable, need not of 
necessity affect the prosperity of trade, for highness and lowness are 
relative terms ; yet it scarcely requires much demonstration to show 
that low prices leave a smaller margin for profit than high prices do, 
and that a high rate of profit stimulates trade, while a low rate of 
profit depresses it, and in some cases tends to its extinction. But if 
low prices become lower, and cor.tinue to decline, the low margin of 
profit becomes lower and lower; and it has never failed to be the 
case that a period, such as the present, of declining prices, has brought 
not only discouragement but loss, and has produced rapidly and 
surely that depression of trade to which a low range of prices main- 
taining some degree of stability has only tended. 

The causes which have contributed to this lowness of price are 
many, such as an extension of producing area, improved appliances 
for production, facilities of communication by land and sea, more 
direct correspondence between producer and consumer. 

Of these causes I do not here intend to treat. They affect all 
commodities differently, some more, some less; but gold, the opera- 
tion of which as a varying standard of value is the one cause which 
I do propose to discuss, affects all alike, for it is with us the measure 
of price—it is price itself. By this I do not only mean that to say 
commodities are dear is, with us, the same thing in different words 
as to say gold, which measures their dearness, is cheap, because that 
would be equally the case if an unwonted demand for any commodity 
should arise, or its production should be abnormally diminished, or both 
together ; but I mean that if to the commodity, gold, which measures 
all others, certain things happen, if its production falls off, or its 
demand increases, or both together, it, like all commodities in like 
case, becomes dear in that by which it is measured. It is measured 
in commodities, and these commodities fall in price accordingly— 
every one of them does so. Those that remain dear are dear from 
some circumstances of supply and demand affecting themselves. 
They would have been dearer still had the like circumstances not 
affected gold, their measure. Those whose supply or demand 
would have cheapened them, even though nothing had affected 
gold, are cheaper still, because gold has been affected in the inverse 
way. 

It is admitted on all hands that the production of gold has so much 
decreased during the last ten years that there has been scarcely 
enough to supply the computed amount consumed in the arts and in 
wear and tear. Nor will the fact be controverted that, besides the 
increase of population in the gold-using countries, which in one way 
or another withdraws more gold from active use, and besides the 
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direct hoarding of gold by the natives of India, which is tantamount 
to a re-burying of the metal in the mine, the actual demand for gold 
as a money metal and measure of value has enormously increased 
since 1873; for whereas a computed sum of £800,000,000 formerly 
served as a measure for England and most of her dependencies, and 
(with the help of silver) for the countries composing the Latin Union, 
£80,000,000 or £90,000,000 have since been taken for Germany, 
£16,000,000 for Italy, £120,000,000 for the United States, and some 
few millions more for the nations of Northern Europe. 

So then supply has diminished, demand has increased; gold is dear, 
commodities are cheap. 

The influence which the contraction or expansion of the metallic 
currency has upon prices and upon the commerce of the world has 
been rarely suspected by those among whom the events have taken 
place, who have been usually content to discover other causes than 
this for prosperity and adversity. They shut their eyes to a retrospect 
of history, which would amply prove (1) that dearness of our stan- 
dard of value has always been accompanied by a low range of prices 
and by depression of trade, and (2) that a natural increase of the 
standard measure of value has uniformly produced a wholesome and 
profitable reaction. 

The dearness must always be a relative dearness; that is to say, it 
must be a failure of the annual supply of gold to keep pace with the 
growth of population and with the demand, from whatever source 
arising, for the money metal. 

In the year 1492 it is computed that the world’s stock of metallic 
money was 30 or 40 millions, and the annual produce £100,000. 
Fifty years later the annual produce had been for some time about 
£600,000, and the great discoveries of the middle of the sixteenth 
century adding some £2,000,000 a year, sufficed to quadruple the 
stock by the year 1600. In the half-century ending with that year 
the value of money had greatly fallen, and British industry had 
received a stimulus which brought such prosperity to the classes 
engaged in it as they had not known in the hundred years preceding, 
when prices had been continuously failing. 

In proportion as industry in every branch increased, increased 
also the need for metallic money ; and though the annual supply of 
the precious metals in 1640 had risen to 22 millions, and the stock was 
about 220 millions, and though at the end of the century the annual 
yield was about 4 millions and in the eighteenth century 10 millions, 
while the whole stock had reached 380 millions, the supply had but 
kept pace with the need for it, and there was no material rise of 
prices between 1640 and the end of the century.’ Prices were then 
beginning to fall, and in 1810, when population had largely increased, 
the supply of gold was greatly diminished, and a period of industrial 
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and commercial depression ensued, not to be relieved till the great dis- 
coveries of 1848, since which time, and until 1873, the flourishing 
condition of trade is known to all, and cannot be dissociated from the 
boon which, in those discoveries, Nature had bestowed upon the 
world. 

I need not insist on the difference between the natural growth of 
increased currency in the shape of gold and silver from the mine, 
and an artificial inflation of the currency by such expedients as at 
other times have been adopted, and which have served only to pro- 
duce a flattering semblance of prosperity. That which I advocate is 
the full use of those means which Nature has provided for us, and 
the benefits of which are amply shown by the foregoing examples. 

If, then, there were any reasonable hope that new discoveries of 
gold would make up for the new and immense demands for its use to 
which I have referred above, and if the causes of the present appre- 
ciation of gold had been purely natural causes, gradual in their 
operation, we might be content to leave it to Nature to supply her 
own defects. But neither is the appreciation due mainly to natural 
causes nor have we hopes that Nature will herself bring the remedy, 
and we must therefore seek it in the only resources with which she 
has provided us. 

The other circumstances to which I have referred as being the cause 
of low prices, arise from no legal enactments, but are the results of 
the natural development of civilization. If they bring some incon- 
venience with them, it is only in accordance with what is nearly a 
universal rule, that changes for the general good bring with them 
some particular evils. ~“ They are themselves good. They stimulate 

trade and promote industry. We cannot alter them, and we would 
not if we could. 

But that cause of the fall of prices which I am now considering— 
the appreciation of gold—is directly traceable to legal enactments : 
to the demonetization of silver by Germany, and to the consequent 
suspension of the monetary law in France. If those nations should 
reverse the policy to which they committed themselves in 1873, 
silver would again bear its part in the money-work of the world; 
gold would be relieved from the strain which is now put upon it, 
and commerce would be relieved from the apprehension of any further 
fall of prices arising from that cause. 

I will now state what would be the result of their adopting such a 
course. 

Silver and gold being again without restriction money in the 
bi-metallic countries, there could be in those countries no price 
properly so called for either metal reckoned in the other. But as 
to mono-metallic countries, the price of gold in the silver countries, 
and of silver in the gold countries, would return to the position 
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occupied before 1873, fluctuating only in harmony with the exchange 
ruling between them and the bi-metallic countries. And this 
result would be immediately realised. 

Silver again, being brought into full use in the bi-metallic coun- 
tries, and in the countries which have now rejected it for gold, 
would restore the general circulation of the world to its former 
position; the contraction of the currency which the action of 
Germany and France imposed upon the gold countries, and 
which has been in progress since 1873, would cease; and conse- 
quently gold prices, so far as they have been depressed by that con- 
traction, would sconer or later be restored. This would be a gradual 
operation, and when it was completed we should arrive at a condition 
of comparative stability of price. The only variations which could 
be traced to appreciation or depreciation of the precious metals would 
be those which would naturally take place in the gold and silver 
countries respectively, owing to the greater or less production of the 
several metals used by them as money, in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of population and commodities. 

All this would take place without England having to stir a finger 
in the matter. 

But there appears to be no hope at all that the Continental nations 
will reverse their policy, and return to the condition of things exist- 
ing before 1873, France again standing alone in her bi-metallism, 
and Germany being again content to use silver only. We know 
that France will not move without Germany, nor Germany without 
England; and we may assume that any action of the United States 
in this direction depends on our co-operation. I am inclined to believe 
also that Germany would be willing to adopt whatever remedy might 
be thought desirable, if she could come to an agreement on the sub- 
ject with this country. 

So then while other causes of falling prices are irremediable, this 
is directly remediable, and requires only the good-will of our rulers 
to find a remedy, which depends upon the careful examination of 
the whole problem by the strong and impartial Commission which 
has been appointed ; and finally, a conference, and, it may be hoped, 
an agreement, between our Government and the Governments of 
Germany, the United States, and the Latin Union. 

My own opinion is very strong that the only practical solution of 
the question would be an international agreement for the establish- 
ment of a bi-metallic standard of value in those countries and in 
Great Britain and her dependencies. 

The result of such an agreement, would, as regards the rehabilita- 
tion of silver, be the same as a return to the status quo ante 1873; 
and as regards general prices of commodities, so far as they are 
affected by the appreciation or depreciation of the standard of value, 
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they would, in this case also, gradually recover; and when they had 
adjusted themselves to the altered circumstances, they would be 
affected, as time went on, in the following way. 

If the output of either metal greatly increased, and if its increase 
was not compensated by a falling off of the output of the other, the 
joint production of the two metals would augment the measure of 
value in the world, and if this were in a greater proportion than the 
increase of population and commodities demanded, prices would rise. 

If the production of either metal greatly diminish ed, and the 
decrease was not balanced by a simultaneous increase in the other, 
population and commodities not having decreased also, prices would 
fall. 

If the production of both metals simultaneously increased or 
diminished, prices would rise or fall accordingly, and the rise or fall 
would be greater than in the two former cases. The effect on prices 
in this last case would be the same as that which is now produced in 
the gold countries by an increased or diminished influx of gold, and 
in the silver countries by an increased or diminished influx of 
silver. 

Inasmuch then as the chances are against a simultaneous increase, 
or decrease, of both metals, it follows that the fluctuations caused by 
increase or decrease of production of the precious metals are more 
frequent under our present system than they would be under a com- 
prehensive bi-metallic union. 

The laws of such a union would provide for— 

I. Open mints, to which every man may take either gold or silver 
to be coined. 

II. A fixed ratio which the gold and silver coins are to bear to 
one another. 

III. The enactment that the money so coined shall be legal tender 
to any amount at the option of the payer. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are the law in France and the Latin Union, but 
since 1873 the Government has been authorised to suspend, and has 
suspended, the operation of No. 1. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are in force in Germany and the United States, but 
not No. 1. 

No. 2 is in force in this country (the ratio which our silver token 
coinage Bears to our gold standard coinage being 14-2876 to 1), but 
not Nos. 1 and 3. 

As to No. 2, I am convinced that the only practicable ratio is that 
of 154 to 1, not because there is any especial virtue in those figures, 
nor because they are an absolute index of the real proportion between 
the two metals, taking into account the stock, the supply, and the 
demand ; but because Germany and the Latin Union have that ratio 
already established, and the recoinage of their silver at a lower ratio 
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would involve such a loss as those Governments would certainly not 
consent to incur. The ratio in force in the United States is already 
lower, being 16 to 1. A change from that to 154 to 1 is no greater 
than that made by the Government of that country no long time 
back. 

I am not blind to the apparent difficulty in the way of our adop- 
tion of a ratio so widely distant from the present price of silver in 
the market; but I have shown already in other writings that it is 
impossible to argue from the price of silver when the greatest portion 
of its demand has been destroyed by demonetization, to the relation 
which would exist between the two metals, if silver were in the same 
demand as before ; still less, if both were money in this and the other 
great commercial countries. Nevertheless I have seen it stated that we 
should of course stand fast by the ratio of about 20 to 1, which 
is assumed to be indicated by the present market price of silver ; and 
I wish to inquire why we should stand fast by it. Who is the better 
for it? and if a bi-metallic union should be formed, and silver 
should reach its old price, who would be the worse? There is about 
£500,000 of silver now held in England. This would then fetch 
about 60d. an ounce instead of 433d., which would be an apparent 
gain to the present holders. But would it hurt the buyers? Cer- 
tainly not; for it would, as money, have gained in purchasing 
power. 

So also would the holders of rupee paper make a gain. But who 
would lose? Certainly not the English buyer, for the dividend 
which he would receive would be increased as the Indian exchange 
increased, and he would get full value for his money. 

It is argued that bi-metallism would be impossible and improper, 
because it is impossible (and improper) for a Government to regulate 
the price of a commodity, which silver is. I admit that such regu- 
lation is impossible, and I need not therefore trouble myself about its 
impropriety. 

But bi-metallism does not regulate the price of silver or any other 
commodity. No man, under a bi-metallic law, would be bound to give 
a certain gold price for the pound of silver, nor a certain silver price 
for the ounce of gold. When France was bi-metallic, it is true that as a 
consequence the price of silver remained not fixed, but steady, in this 
country, fluctuating, as [ have before said, with the fluctuations of the 
exchange between London and Paris. I will explain how this works. 
If a consignment of silver was in those days received in London, the 
consignee was always able to send it to his correspondents in Paris, 
when it would be coined into a certain number of francs. He could then 
draw on Paris at the exchange of the day for the sum which would 
thus be in his correspondent’s hands, and would sell his bill on the 
London exchange, and receive the equivalent in English money ; 
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and this, while exchange was at par, would give him a little more 
than 60d. per oz. 

It was never necessary to perform this operation, because the 
fact of its being always possible ruled the price in this market. 
Any one might, of course, pay what he liked for silver, but no 
one was foolish enough to sell it for less than he could get by re- 
mitting it to France. 

Some economists have asserted that the bi-metallic law could not 
have been the cause of the steadiness of silver, because, as a matter of 
fact, France had no gold to give in exchange for silver from 1827 to 
1850. It was never necessary that France should give gold in 
exchange for silver, and it is quite clear from what I have said above 
that even though there was not an ounce of gold in France, one could 
always draw for any sum which might be to one’s credit in that 
country ; and indeed, notwithstanding the alleged absence of gold in 
those years, the exchange never varied so as to make one’s draft 
worth less than about 60d. per ounce of silver. 

It is of course conceivable that there might be an enormous influx of 
silver into France, and that the price might fall; but it is important 
to inquire how and why it would fall. 

Remittances to France, whether of silver, woollens, cottons, or any- 
thing else, are so many items in the balance of trade, and if so large 
an amount of any of them, or all of them, were remitted as to turn 
the balance against France, exchange would rise; and the more it 
rose the less would the English consignee of silver be able to get for 
his draft on Paris against the money into which it had been coined, 
and so the price in the London market would fall accordingly. 

If the French mint were open to the coinage of silver, the exchange 
on Paris would have to rise to about thirty-seven francs to the pound 
sterling before silver could fall to its present price. 


The silyer question is of paramount importance to the Government 
and taxpayers of India, and the establishment of a bi-metallic stan- 
dard, even at a ratio of 20 to 1, would save them from a further 
increase of loss, but would not restore them to their old position, as 
the adoption of a ratio of 154 to 1 would do; but we in England 
have no interest in standing fast by 20 to 1 or any other imaginary 
ratio. For us also any fixed ratio would prevent further depression 
of price from this cause, but the ratio of 20 to 1 would stereotype the 
present depressed condition to the disadvantage of general trade, and, 
seeing that the lowness of prices has as yet scarcely reached either 
wages or the necessaries of life, with no practical advantage to the 
consumer. 

What we desire is a fixed ratio, and one which can be adopted by 
an international union; and for the reason stated above it would 
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seem impracticable to obtain the assent of the Latin Union and 
Germany to any other than that which at present rules in those 
countries. 

But the complaint of the opponents of the bi-metallic standard is, 
as I have said, that in establishing a fixed ratio at which gold and 
silver shall be coined into money, Governments would be fixing a 
price for a commodity. Gold is a commodity, and its price would 
thus, they say, be fixed in silver. Silver is a commodity, and its 
price would thus be fixed in gold. I answer, that when gold and 
silver are both money in a bi-metallic country, the idea of price of 
one measured in the other cannot exist. Money cannot buy money, 
cannot measure money, although it be composed of different metals ; 
just as one foot-rule cannot measure another foot-rule, though they 
be made of different substances. Money measures commodities, and 
can be measured only by them. 

To fix the money value of wheat or barley is impossible for any 
Government: to fix the money value of gold or silver when one is 
money and the other is not is equally impossible ; but to decree that 
gold and silver shall be money, and that the unit of value shall be a 
fixed quantity of one or a fixed quantity of the other involves, in my 
opinion, neither impossibility nor impropriety. 

All that a Government—let us say the English Government — 
can do is to declare by law “ what is a pound ”—what is the measure 
of value. The law has now declared that it is 123-27447 grains of 
standard gold (113-0016 pure), but that declaration in no way fixes 
the price of any commodity which that pound measures. Similarly, 
if the law declared that a pound was 1893-5463 grains of standard 
silver, the price of no commodity would be fixed; and if the law 
declared that either 18933 grains of silver or 123} grains of gold 
were a pound sterling, both would be money, both would measure 
commodities and discharge debts, but neither could measure the 
other; neither gold nor silver would or could have a money price. 

This naturally leads to the question of the operation of the 
Gresham Law, which Sir A. Musgrave, writing to the Times, thinks 
must make bi-metallism impossible. It existed, notwithstanding 
the impossibility, for seventy years in France ; and though it may be 
admitted that in a single bi-metallic country surrounded by mono- 
metallic ones, rapid production or abnormal demand may cause one 
metal or other to become scarce, a small agio (as was the case in 
France, the average being one and three-quarters centimes on the 
gold Napoleon) may be charged on the metal occasionally in demand, 
but I cannot learn how that is to be the case in a bi-metallic union. 
I have asked before, and have had no answer, Whither would the 
gold go? Mr. Clarmont Daniell has tried to answer this question. 
He says, “To India.” But India would be bi-metallic also, and by 
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the hypothesis, gold being “the dearer metal,” would be leaving 
India. I ask, therefore, again, Whither woul it go ? 

Mr. Allhusen in the same paper (August 18) says, “To the 
countries outside the bi-metallic union, who supply us with raw 
materials, and whom we must pay in gold.” But my hypothesis is 
that the chief commercial nations would be in the union; and if 
there were any who were not, it must be remembered that unless 
they were gold-using countries their trade would not affect that metal, 
and that it is in any case only the balance which is payable in either 
metal. We pay our debts in goods as yet. 

I have seen many assertions in opposition to the contention of our 
side, but I could have wished to see more arguments. Mr. Giffen 
has, I think, expressed his fears that if a bi-metallic union were 
formed, silver would become the only money of all the nations in- 
cluded in it, and his belief that the gold, ceasing to be used as money, 
would be employed “for other purposes.” I wish he had explained 
how this demonetization of gold would come about, and what “ other 
purposes ” the £800,000,000 or so of gold would fulfil. To me it 
appears strange that if gold should be “the dearer metal,” and so 
should be extruded, that should be the very time at which a demand 
for it should arise for purposes to which it has not hitherto been 
applied. ‘ 

Again, Mr. Giffen so much mistrusts the bi-metallic law, that he 
will not allow that it was that, but asserts that it was some other 
cause, which kept silver steady during the seventy years while that 
law was fully in force in France. I wish he had told us what cause. 
A writer in the money article of the Times of August 24, 1885, 
boldly attempts todo so. He says it was because 15} ounces to 1 
must have been the actual proportion between the two metals during 
that time. I showed in a letter to the Economist of the 19th Sep- 
tember following, that if so, it was strange that the great discoveries 
of gold between 1803 and 1873 (577 millions against 272 millions of 
silver) made no practical difference to the equilibrium ; and, pointed 
out that if 153 to 1 was the true ratio in 1803 and onwards, that 
great increase of gold over silver before 1873, and the 210 millions 
gold against 195 of silver in the years 1874-84, must have made 
the true proportion now much less than 15} to 1. 

I read a letter in the Times of August 16, from Mr. William 
Fowler, which seemed to me to afford a signal instance of another 
kind of misapprehension. He supposes that the bi-metallists com- 
plain of “a want of a proper supply of money at home.” Let me 
assure him that we complain of no such thing,’but of an insufficient 
supply of gold in the world for the work which it has to do, for the 
commodities which it has to measure. He overlooks for the moment 
the fact that money has two functions. It is a medium of exchange 
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and a measure of value. We complain of the present insufficiency 
of gold in the world to meet the demands upon it as a measure of 
value (in other words, that the relative scarcity of gold has lowered 
general prices) ; and he answers us by saying that there is plenty in 
England and France to serve as a medium of exchange! 

He does not trouble himself about the facts as to short production 
and increased demand, which accidents have hitherto never failed to 
make a commodity dear ; but asserts that gold cannot be dear, because 
when a borrower on a bill of exchange desires to anticipate the use 
of his own money for a few days, a bank charges him but a small 
amount of interest for the days to elapse before his money would 
naturally come into his own possession by the échéance of the 
bill. 

What the temporary cheapness of accommodation in England has 
to do with the scarcity of the measure of value in the world, I cannot 
conceive. Both are, indeed, in different ways, concerned with high 
prices. ‘Abundant money” in the banking sense, tends to main- 
tain prices, because it enables the borrower to hold his goods; 
‘“‘abundant money ” in the economist’s sense connotes an actual high 
price of commodities. Even if gold were twice as scarce and twice 
as dear, the “ value of money”’ in the banking sense might be, and 
probably would be, all the less, because low prices would have 
checked speculation and enterprise, and diminished the demand for 
and employment of capital. 

I must have another word with my friend Mr. Fowler. He says, 
in a speech before the Congress of Chambers of Commerce, “It is a 
fallacy to say that the gold coined by Germany, Italy, and America 
—the two hundred millions of which we have heard so much—is 
absorbed. It is there.” 

I do not know that any one has said that it was absorbed, a word 
which, as Mr. Fowler says, is more properly applicable to the con- 
sumption of gold in the arts; but his words, “It is there,” show that 
he has misapprehended the argument. Certainly it is there; but it 
has more work to do, more commodities to measure, than it had 
before; and unless you stretch it, it cannot measure them as it did 
before. If a country has a certain number of inhabitants fit for 
agricultural labour, and it proceeds to bring into cultivation twice as 
much land as before, I think agricultural labour would become 
scarcer and dearer, “ Not at all,” says Mr. Fowler; “ the labourers 
are there.” 

Some disputants have discovered anuther ingenious proof that there 
is no dearth of gold. ‘They say, “ Gold is certainly not dearer than it 
was. Its price has been £3 17s. 103d. at the Mint as long as we can 
remember.” The “mint price” is, of course, no price at all, but a 
return of one’s own bar of standard gold, cut into round pieces and 
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authenticated with the stamp of the State; 40lbs. of gold being cut 
into 1,869 sovereigns. 

I may now leave the assertions of those who say that trade is not 
depressed, and that if it is, gold has nothing to do with it, arguing that 
though gold is produced in less quantities and demanded in greater, it 
is none the dearer for that ; and that if it were, it would have nothing 
to do with the lowness of prices. It will be more profitable to con- 
sider what are the real difficulties of the remedy proposed. 

The discussion whether or not a bi-metallic union would afford a 
remedy at all, would be more interesting if our opponents had alleged 
any ground for the assertion that it would not have the effect 
desired. But as yet the assertion has stood in the place of argument. 
One effect it would certainly have: our home trade would become 
more prosperous, inasmuch as we are now manifestly suffering under 
an insufficient supply of gold, which I have already proved always does 
and must depress trade; and the difficulties of the Indian Govern- 
ment would disappear. I do not discuss here the advantage which 
the Indian producers gain by the depreciation of their silver money 
in terms of gold, but the Government, and all the officials who have 
to remit to England would save the difference between the old and 


the present value of the rupee. 


The real obstacles lie in the belief— 
I. That an agreement could not be made. 
II. That it could not be maintained. 
III. That if made and maintained an injustice would be done to 
creditors, and an injury to those to whom the appreciation of gold 
has been a gain. 


I. It is useless to assert that an agreement could not be made 
before we have tried to make one. If England desired it all diffi- 
culties would disappear. 

II. There is no faith in treaties: every schoolboy knows that. 
Any Government might no doubt withdraw from a bi-metallic treaty, 
if only it could be shown that it was its interest todoso. It could 
do it in three ways. 

1. It could suspend cash payments and issue a forced currency. 
Its gold and silver would flow over into the other nations, bi-metallic 
and mono-metallic, and increase the metallic circulation of the rest of 
the world. But it would have no other effect on the union, inas- 
much as it would cease to exist as a metal-using nation. It could 
take the same step now, whether it was bi-metallic, mono-metallic 
gold, or mono-metallic silver, and with precisely the same effect on 
other nations. 

2. It could do as France has done—suspend the coinage of one 
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of the metals. But it could not have the same inducement, because, 
while France stood alone, the nation in the case supposed would be 
one amongst many, and could have no fear of becoming the recep- 
tacle of either metal to the exclusion of the other. 

3. It could do as Germany has done, refuse bi-metallism, and pro- 
ceed to the sale of one of the metals. It seems very doubtful whether 
the sale would be possible; for, on the hypothesis that the other 
principal nations were in the union, there would be no market. 
Neither silver nor gold could be sold to a bi-metallic nation, and 
could only be remitted without loss if the balance of trade demanded 
specie remittances. But, supposing that it could be done, the result 
would be a frightful contraction of the currency in the country so 
acting. It is not always that there is a war indemnity to fill the 
gap. 

Those, therefore, who think that such a union could not be main- 
tained should, I think, eschew general assertion, and be prepared 
to show, step by step, what circumstances could make any particular 
nation discontented with it; and, step by step, the course such a 
nation could take to free itself from it; and, finally, and with the 
same detail, what would be the consequence to that nation and to the 
others. 

I may add here that there are two other contingencies, rather 
imaginary or theoretical than real, which cause the opponents of the 
bi-metallic standard to fear that if adopted it could not be sustained. 

1. They fear an abnormal production of silver, which they think 
would overwhelm the bi-metallic nations, and cause them to break 
up their agreement. If silver were produced in much larger quanti- 
ties, it would be impossible, they say, to maintain the ratio of 153 
of silver to 1 of gold. 

It is obviously quite as reasonable to expect a large increase in the 
yield of gold as in that of silver, seeing that gold has greatly ex- 
ceeded silver production in the last eighty years ; but it cannot be too 
often repeated, that the stock of metallic money in the world, being 
so enormous (it is computed at £800,000,000 gold and £700,000,000 
silver), a normal annual production would have no perceptible effect 
on it; and should an abnormal yield of either take place, it would 
not at all matter which it was; it would all indistinguishably form 
part of the great mass, and, inconveniently perhaps, but not hurt- 
fully, swell the volume of the measure of value. Some writers have 
spoken of there being two prices, a market price and a mint price, by 
which the cheaper metal could be distinguished from the dearer. 
But no one has ever attempted to show how the “ market price ” could 
exist in face of the mint price. 

I believe, however, that the fear of any such overwhelming is 
merely imaginary. 
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2. The other source of dread is lest some great silver-using nation, 
China for instance, should pour all her silver into the bi-metallic 
nations. 

It must be remembered that if she could do so, it would not add 
one pound sterling to the £1,500,000,000 of metallic money in the 
world. Each pound sterling would have the same purchasing power 
which it had before. But as China could not demand gold for its 
silver, it could only get it if other nations were willing to give it, 
and were well paid for doing so. If they were so paid, with their 
own good will, I fail to see that they would have any cause for alarm 
or regret. They would have silver instead of gold, but they would 
have taken care to remain with a larger value in pounds sterling, 
and in purchasing power. Volenti non fit injuria. 

Both of these causes of fear are in my opinion merely chimerical. 


III. “ An injustice would be done to creditors; and to those who 
held contracts payable in gold; and an injury to those to whom the 
appreciation of gold has been a gain.” 

Let me for the moment admit that it would be unjust to 
creditors. Even so I am not sure that it ought not to be done. 
The whole question is, Can we be satisfied that it is good for 
the country? If it is, then it is good for creditor and debtor 
too; and the good would probably outweigh any harm that the 
former may apprehend. If any harm was really done, some means 
should be found to compensate the sufferers; though no such 
thing was done when it became necessary to suspend cash payments 
in the last century, inflicting a tangible loss on the creditor, nor 
when cash payments were resumed in 1816, inflicting a corresponding 
loss on the debtor. Salus populi suprema lex. 

But if it be closely examined, it will be found difficult, if not im- 
possible, to arrive at a computation of any actual damage. I do not 
think it will be seriously maintained by anyone who has closely 
studied it, that it is by being paid in “the cheaper metal” that the 
creditor is injured. No one has ever attempted to explain how either 
metal can come cheaper to the debtor. The cost of production (in 
the case of the money-metals, of which so vast a stock exists) 
necessarily affects only the miner, or the fortunate man who picks up 
a nugget, so long as that which he finds is money at the nearest 
mint. 

Is it an injury to those to whom the appreciation of gold has been 
again? It need only be observed that this “ gain” must have been 
at the expense of those to whom the appreciation of gold was a loss. 
We seek to rectify an injury, not to inflict one. 

Whatever injury can be supposed to be done resolves itself into 
this: the restoration of silver to its old position as a money-metal 
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increases the mass of the measure of value in the world—bring us 
back to what it was before 1873—and, so far as prices have been 
affected by the shrinkage of the measure of value, restores prices and 
develops trade; so that the creditor, the pensioner, the fund-holder, 
receives that which presumably will buy him less than what he now 
receives will do. But how much less? I think it will be found to be 
inappreciable. For it is not in the necessaries of life, nor, as yet, in 
service, that low prices have made themselves felt; that grade is 
reached last of all. Cornischeap ; but do you pay a proportionately 
cheap price for your loaf? ‘Wool is very low, and has been lower ; 
but I have observed no diminution in my tailor’s bills. Depression 
of trade has not much affected the retail dealers, and they take 
nearly the same toll out of the pensioner’s sovereign as they did 
before 1873. 

The case of contracts is, no doubt, a difficult one. Any person 
who is to receive pounds sterling under contract made while the 
pound sterling is by law 118 grains of pure gold, has a colourable 
grievance if it be decreed that it shall be either so many grains of 
gold, or so many of silver, at the option of the paying party to the 
contract. But though a theoretical damage may be established, I 
think it will be very difficult to show any material or practical loss. 

There are many parties to existing contracts who have no real 
cause of complaint, but whose theoretical grievance is great enough. 
All who have to receive sums of £2 or under can be paid in our 
token silver coinage at a ratio of 14} to 1, and yet they suffer no loss 
in purchasing power. 

They certainly would not be damnified by an enactment that they 
might be paid in full-weight silver at a ratio of 15} to 1. 

Is the contract on the part of the State to pay £3 sterling per cent. 
on the National Debt, a contract to pay in gold? It is the State 
who decreed what these pounds sterling should be, and the State can 
alter it. The whole question really is whether, and how far, the 
alliance of silver with gold practically diminishes the purchasing 
power of those pounds. 

The dread of payments in silver specie is a vain imagination. I 
have mentioned the fear which some have, that under a bi-metallic 
régime gold money would disappear from the world. I believe, on 
the contrary, that the gold-using nations would be mainly gold-users 
still, and the silver-using nations mainly silver-users; and that as 
payments in specie would bear the same small proportion to payments 
in paper which they do now, so also payments in silver, whether of 
40s. or more, would be as they are now, exceedingly rare in this 
country. 

The whole question of debtor and creditor, and of payer and payee 
under such circumstances, and of who is hurt and who is not, is an 
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interminable question, and one which no man can fully solve. One 
thing is certain, we are all hurt by the present state of things and 
ought to seek and find a remedy. 

What that remedy should be has been indicated by many others, 
and by me in this paper; and what I now wish to press upon the 
attention of my readers is that there exists at present an opportunity 
for a careful and impartial inquiry into the whole subject, and that 
it is very much to be desired that full advantage should be taken 
of it. 

Hitherto our opponents have been contented to answer us with 
“old saws,” taking no heed of “modern instances.” This they could 
no longer do under the skilful examination of a competent Commis- 
sion. By such a Commission also the same measure would be meted 
to us as to them, and no one can more desire that our own arguments 
should be thoroughly sifted than the writer of this article. 


Henry H Grsps. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


Own all sides the woman question bristles with difficulties, and the 
Higher Education is one of them. The excess of women over men 
—reaching to not far from a million—makes it impossible for all to 
be married—Mormonism not being our way out of the wood. At the 
same time, this paucity of husbands necessitates the power of self- 
support for those women of the unendowed classes who are left penni- 
less on the death of the bread-winner, and who must work if they 
would eat. This power of self-support, again, must be based on 
broad and honourable lines, and must include something that the 
world really wants and is content to pay for. It must not be a kind 
of well-masked charity if it is to serve the daughters of the profes- 
sional class — women who are emphatically gentle, not only by birth, 
but by that refinement of habit and delicacy of sentiment which 
give the only true claim to the comprehensive term of lady. These 
women must be able to do something which shall not lower their 
social status and which shall give them a decent income. They 
must keep in line with their fathers and brothers, and be as well- 
considered as they. Certainly, they have always had the office of 
teachers; but all cannot be schoolmistresses or governesses, and the 
continual addition made to the number of candidates for work de- 
mands, and has already opened, other avenues and fresh careers. 
And—but on this no one can help save women themselves—as teachers 
and governesses they are not generally treated as on an equality with 
their employers, and are made to feel that to gain money, even by 
their brains, lowers their social status and reduces them perilously 
near to the level of the servants. As authoresses or artists they may 
hold their own; the glamour of “fame” and “ genius” gilding over 
the fact that they make their incomes and do not draw them, and 
have nothing capitalised—not even their own reputations. 

Of late years this question of woman’s work has passed] into 
another phase, and the crux now is, not so much how they can be 
provided with work adequately remunerated, but how they can fit 
themselves for doing it without damage to their health and those 
interests of the race and society which are bound up with their well- 
being. This is the real difficulty, both of the Higher Education and 
of the general circumstances surrounding the self-support of women. 
For the strain is severe, and must be, if they are to successfully com- 
pete with men—undeniably the stronger, both in mind and body, in 
intellectual grasp and staying power, in the faculty of origination, 
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the capacity for sustained effort, and in patient perseverance under 
arduous and it may be distasteful labour. But the dream and the 
chief endeavour of women now is to do the same work as men alone 
have hitherto done ;—which means that the weaker shall come into 
direct competition with the stronger—the result being surely a fore- 
gone conclusion. This is the natural consequence of the degradation 
by women themselves of their own more fitting work; so that a 
female doctor, for the present, holds a higher social position than 
does the resident governess, while a telegraph-girl may be a lady, 
but a shop-girl cannot. 

For well-paid intellectual work a good education is naturally of 
the first necessity, and the base on which all the rest is founded. 
Wherefore, the Higher Education has been organised more as a prac- 
tical equipment than as an outcome of the purely intellectual desire 
of women to learn where they have nothing to gain by it. For all 
this, many girls go to Girton and Newnham who do not mean to 
practically profit by their education—girls who want to escape from 
the narrow limits of the home, and who yearn after the quasi-inde- 
pendence of college life—girls to whom the unknown is emphatically 
the magnificent, and who desire novelty before all things; with the 
remnant of the purely studious—those who love learning for its own 
sake only, independent of gain, kudos, freedom or novelty. But these 
are the women who would have studied as ardently, and with less 
strain, in their own homes; who would have taken a longer time over 
their education, and would not have hurt their health and drained 
their vital energies by doing in two or three years what should have 
taken five or six; who would have gathered with more deliberation, 
not spurred by emulation nor driven by competition ; and who, with 
energy superadded to their love of knowledge, would have made 
the Mrs. Somervilles or Caroline Herschells, the Miss Burneys or 
Harriet Martineaus, of history. But such women are not many; 
voluntary devotion, irrespective of self-interest, to art, literature, 
science, philosophy, being one of the rarest accidents in the history 
of women—as, indeed, must needs be if they are to fulfil the natural 
functions of their sex. 

Three important points come into this question of the Higher Edu- 
cation of women. These are (1) the wisdom or unwisdom for a father 
of limited means and uncapitalised income to send to college, 
at great expense, girls who may marry, and so render the whole 
outlay of no avail; (2) the effect which this Higher Education has 
on the woman and the individual; (3) the physical results on her 
health and strength, especially in relation to her probable maternity. 

To give a good education to a boy is to lay the foundations, not 
only for a successful individual life, but also those for a well-condi- 
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tioned family. It is the only thing a man can do who has no fortune 
to leave his son, and is, in fact, a fortune under another form. With 
a good education, and brains to profit by it, nothing is impossible. 
From the Prime Minister to the Lord Chancellor, from the Arch- 
bishop of York to the leader of the House of Commons, a clever lad, 
well educated, has all professional possibilities before him—as the 
French private has the marshal’s baton in his knapsack. But to go 
to the like expense for the education of a daughter is by no means 
the same investment, nor can it be made to produce the same return. 
Where the man’s education enables him to provide for his family, a 
woman’s may be entirely thrown away for all remunerative results 
to herself and others. Indeed, it may be hurtful rather than bene- 
ficial. At the best—taking things by their rule and not by their 
exceptions—it is helpful to herself only ; for the women of the pro- 
fessional class, like those of the labouring, support only themselves. 
For which cause, we may say parenthetically, they are able to under- 
cut the men, and can afford to work for less than can those who have 
wives and children to support. And this is the reason—again paren- 
thetically—why men try to keep them out of certain trades; seeing 
in them not so much honest competitors for so much work, as the 
ultimate destroyers of the home and the family itself. In the educa- 
tion, too, of his sons a father discriminates and determines according 
to their future. The boy intended for commerce he does not usually 
send to college ; nor is stress laid on Latin or Greek or art or literature 
at school. For the one destined to the law or the church he stipu- 
lates for a sound classical training, and ultimately sends him to 
the university. For the artist he does not demand science ; for the 
engineer he does not demand music—and so on. Almost all boys 
who have their own way to make are educated with a distinct refer- 
ence to their future work; and wise men agree on the folly of 
wasting time and force on useless acquirements, with corresponding 
neglect of those which are useful. But how can girls be educated 
in this special manner? What professions are open to them as to 
men? ‘The medical alone of the three learned, public opinion not 
yet being ripe for barristers in petticoats or for women preachers 
regularly ordained and beneficed ; while the army and navy are still 
more closely shut against those ambitious amazons who think there 
should be no barriers against them in the barrack-yard or on the 
quarter-deck, and that what any individual woman can do she should 
be allowed to do, general rules of prohibition notwithstanding. The 
Higher Education gives us better teachers, more accurate writers, 
and our scantling of medical women. But if a girl is not to be one 
of these three things, the money spent on her college career will be 
emphatically wasted, so far as relates to the wise employment of 
funds in reference to a remunerative future. 
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And then there is always that chance of marriage, which knocks 
the whole thing to pieces; save in those exceptional cases where 
two students unite their brains as well as their fortunes, and the 
masculine M.A. marries the feminine, for the better perfecting of 
philosophic literature. Even in this rare instance the fact of mar- 
riage nullifies the good of the education; and, after a father has spent 
on his daughter’s education the same amount of money as would have 
secured the fortune of a capable son, it cannot give him retrospective 
satisfaction to see her married to some one who will make her the 
mother of a family, where nothing that she has gained at so much 
cost will tell. Her knowledge of Greek and German will not help 
her to understand the management of a nursery ; nor will her ability 
to solve all the problems of Euclid teach her to solve that ass’s bridge 
of domestic economy—the co-ordination of expenditure with means, 
and the best way of extracting the square root of refinement out of 
that appalling « of insufficiency. 

To justify the cost of her education a woman ought to devote her- 
self to its use, else does it come under the head of waste; and to 
devote herself to its use she ought to make herself celibate by phi- 
losophy and for the utilisation of her material, as nuns are celibate 
by religion and for the saving of their souls. As things are, it is 
a running with the hare of self-support and hunting with the hounds 
of matrimony—a kind of trusting to chance and waiting on the 
chapter of accidents, which deprives this Higher Education of any- 
thing like noble stability in results, making it a mere cast of the die 
which may draw a prize or throw blank. But very few women 
would elect to renounce their hope of marriage and maternity for the 
sake of utilising their education, or would voluntarily subordinate 
their individual desire to that vague thing, the good of society. On 
this point I shall have something to say further on. Yet this self- 
dedication would be the best answer to those who object to the 
Higher Education for the daughters of struggling professional men, 
because of the large chance there is of its ultimate uselessness. It 
would give, too, a social purpose, a moral dignity, a philosophic 
purity, and a personal earnestness to the whole scheme which would 
make it solid and organic, instead of, as now, loose and accidental. 

So far as we have yet gone, has this Higher Education had a 
supremely beneficial effect on the character of women themselves ? 
As intelligences, yes; as women, doubtful. We are not now taking 
the individual women who have been to Girton or Newnham, but the 
whole class of the quite modern advanced women. These are the 
direct product of the movement which has not only given us female 
doctors and superior teachers, but female orators, female politicians, 
and female censors all round—women who claim for themselves the 
leadership of life on the ground of a superior morality and clearer 
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insight than have men. In dealing with the woman question, we 
can never forget the prominent characteristics of the sex—their moral 
vanity, coupled with their love of domination. The great mass of 
women think they know better than they can be taught; and on all 
moral questions claim the highest direction and the noblest spiritual 
enlightenment. Judging from sentiment and feeling, they refuse 
the testimony of facts; the logic of history has no lesson for them, 
nor has any unwelcome science its rights or its truths. They are 
Anglo-Israelites, but not the products of evolution; and ghosts are 
real where germs are imaginary. This sentiment, this feeling, is 
like some other things, a good servant but a bad master. When 
backed by religious faith it stops at no superstition ; when backed by 
moral conviction, it is a tyranny under which the free energies of 
life are rendered impossible; when backed by a little knowledge, it 
assumes infallibility. Scarcely a week passes without some letter in 
the papers, wherein an imperfectly-educated woman attacks a master 
in his profession, on the ground of her sentiment as superior to his 
facts—her spiritual enlightenment the Aaron’s rod which swallows up 
his inferior little serpents of scientific truths. This restless desire to 
shoot with all bows—Ulysses’, Nestor’s, whose one will—may be, 
and probably is, the first effervescence of a ferment which will work 
itself clear by time and use. It is to be hoped so; for the preten- 
sions to supremacy, by reason of their superiority, of women in these 
later times is not one of the most satisfactory results of the emanci- 
pation movement. And they cannot be too often reminded that the 
Higher Education, with all that this includes, is not meant to super- 
sede their beautiful qualities, but only to strengthen their weak 
intellectual places and supply their mental deficiencies. 

It would not be for the good of the world were the sentiment and 
tenderness of women to be lost in their philosophic calmness. But 
as little is it for the advantage of society when that sentiment rules 
rather than influences, shapes rather than modifies. That old adage 
about two riding on horseback together, when one must ride behind, 
is getting a new illustration. Hitherto the man was in front. It 
was thought that he was the better fitted to both discern the dangers 
ahead and receive the first brunt of such blows as might be about, 
while the woman crouched behind the shield of his broad body ; and 
in return for that protection left the reins in his hands and did not 
meddle with the whip—or if she did, then was she censured while he 
was ridiculed. Now, things are changing ; and on all sides women are 
seeking to dispossess the men of their places to take them for them- 
selves. In the home and out of the home woman’s main desire is for 
recognised leadership, so that man shall live by their rule. The bed 
of Procrustes was no myth; we have it in full working activity at 
this present time. 
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We come now to the third and most important point, the physical 
results of the educational strain in relation to maternity. On this 
head we will take Dr. Withers-Moore as our guide, in his speech 
made at the British Association on the 11th of August. The pith of 
his position is in this sentence, “ Bacon’s mother (intellectual as she 
was) could not have produced the Novum Organum, but she, perhaps 
she alone, could and did produce Bacon.” The same may be said of 
Goethe’s mother. She could not have written Fuust, but she formed 
and moulded and influenced the man who did. In almost all the 
histories of great men it is the mother, not the father, whose influence 
and teaching are directly traceable; and it is a remark as trite as the 
thing is common, that great men do not often produce great sons, but 
almost all great men have had notable mothers. As the “ Oxford 
tutor,” quoted by Dr. Withers-Moore, said: “A man’s fate depends 
on the nursing—on the mother, not the father. The father has com- 
monly little to do with the boy till the bent is given and the founda- 
tion of character laid. All depends on the mother.” And this means 
not only her moral influence, but the actual shaping and moulding 
force of her physical condition reacting on his. Following this are 
the opinions of experts and philosophers who have given time and 
thought to the subject; and in all the authorities quoted—fourteen in 
number—there is the same note of warning against over-study in 
girls who are one day to be mothers. It is an unwelcome doc- 
trine to those who desire above all things to be put on an absolute 
equality with men; who desire to do man’s special work, while leaving 
undone their own; who will not recognise the limitations of sex nor 
the barriers of nature ; who shut their eyes to the good of society 
and the evil which may be done by individuals; and who believe 
that all who would arrest a movement fraught with danger to the 
whole, are actuated by private motives of a base kind, and are to be 
treated as enemies wilfully seeking to injure, rather than as friends 
earnestly desirous of averting injury. Dr. Withers-Moore’s summary 
of the whole question bearing on the physical condition of women as 
mothers is this :— 

‘*Excessive work, especially in youth, is ruinous to health, both of mind 
and body; excessive brain-work more surely so than any other. From the 
eagerness of woman’s nature, competitive brain-work among gifted girls can 
hardly but be excessive, especially if the competition be against the superior 
brain weight and brain strength of man. The resulting ruin can be averted— 
if it be averted at all—only by drawing so largely upon the woman’s whole 
capital stock of vital force and energy as to leave a remainder quite inadequate 


for maternity. The Laureate’s ‘sweet girl graduate in her golden hair’ will 
not have in her the fulfilment of his later aspiration— 
‘May we see, as ages run, 
The mother featured in the son.’ 
The human race will have lost those who should haye been her sons. Bacon, 
for want of a mother, will not be born. She who should have been his mother 
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will perhaps be a very distinguished collegian. That one truism says it all— 
women are made and meant to be, not men, but mothers of men. A noble 
mother, a noble wife—zre not these the designations in which we find the 
highest ideal of noble womanhood? Woman was formed to be man’s help- 
mate, not his riyal; heart, not head; sustainer, not leader.’’ 


The ideal mother is undoubtedly a woman more placid than 
nervous in temperament, more. energetic than restless in habits, and 
with more strength of character and general good sense than 
specialized intellectual acquirements. Strong emotions, strained 
nerves, excitement, anxiety, absorption, are all hurtful to the unborn 
child. They tend to bring on premature birth ; and if not this, then 
they create sickly offspring, whom the mother cannot nourish when 
they are born. And, speaking of this, I may as well state here that 
the number of women who cannot nurse their own children is yearly 
increasing in the educated and well-conditioned classes ; and that co- 
incident with this special failure is the increase of uterine disease. 
This I have from one of our most famous specialists. The mental 
worries and the strain of attention inseparable from professional 
life, make the worst possible conditions for satisfactory child- 
bearing ; while the anxiety bound up with the interruption to her 
work, consequent on her health and changed condition, must tell 
heavily on the nerves and mind of the woman whose professional 
income counts in the family. Her physical troubles, of themselves 
quite enough to bear, have thus extra weight; and mind, nerves, 
work, and condition act and react in a vicious circle all round. 
Even where her profession is one that does not take her out of doors, 
and does not involve any great personal fatigue—as literature or art 
—the anxiety, of her work and the interruption which must needs 
result from her state are more disastrous to the unborn than to her- 
self; and the child suffers as much from the relaxation as from the 
strain. As one of the wisest and best-trained women I know said to 
me the other day: “ How much of all the grand force and nervous 
power, the steadiness and courage of Englishmen, may not be owing 
to the fact of the home life and protection of women ; and how much 
shall we not lose when the mothers of the race are rendered nervous, 
irritable, and overstrained by the exciting stimulus of education 
carried to excess, and the exhausting anxieties of professional compe- 
tition !”’ 

This does not say that only the “stupid women” are therefore 
to be wives and mothers. _ Specialized education does not necessarily 
create companionable nor even sensible women ; else, by parity of 
reasoning, would all professional men be personally charming and 
delightful, which undoubtedly they all are not. A girl may be a 
sound Grecian, a brilliant mathematician, a sharp critic, a faultless 
grammarian, yet be wanting in all that personal tact and temper, clear 
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observation, ready sympathy, and noble self-control which make a 
companionable wife and a valuable mother. Nor is unprofessional or 
unspecialized instruction necessarily synonymous with idleness and 
ignorance ; while a good all-round education is likely to prove more 
serviceable in the home and in society than one or two supreme 
accomplishments. Many of us make the mistake of confounding 
education with acquirements, and of running together mental 
development and intellectual specialization. The women of whom 
we are most proud in our own history were not remarkable for special 
intellectual acquirements so much as for general character and the 
harmonious working of will and morality. The Lady Fanshawes and 
Elizabeth Frys, the Mary Carpenters and Florence Nightingales, 
whose names are practically immortal, were not noted for their 
learning, but they were none the less women whose mark in history 
is indelible, and the good they did lives after them, and will never 
die. And taking one of the, at least, partially learned ladies of the 
past—is it her Latinity and her bookishness that we admire so much 
in Lady Jane Gray ? or is it her modesty, her gentleness, her saintly 
patience, her devotion ?—-in a word, is it her education or her 
character ?—the intellectual philosopher, or the sweet and lovely and 
noble woman ? 

Modern men want intelligent companions in their wives. But the 
race demands in its turn healthy, wise, and noble mothers of vigorous 
children. Only a few of the less worthy men desire simply an upper 
servant for domestic use, or a mistress for personal pleasure, or both 
in one, with whom they, the husbands, feel no true comradeship. 
But do the mass of men want the specialized companionship of a 
like education? Does not human nature rather desire a change 
—the relaxation of differences ?—-and do specialists want to be 
always talking to their wives of literature, art, science, medicine, 
law—whatever may be their own assigned work ? Would they not 
rather forget the shop, even though that shop be the library or the 
studio, and pass into a fresh intellectual atmosphere when they lay 
aside their MSS. or fling down their brushes? We must always 
remember, too, that the conduct and management of the house and 
family belong to women; and that if the wife and mother does not 
actively superintend those departments which the fitness of things 
has apportioned to her, subordinates must—subordinates who will 
not put into their work either the love or the conscience of the wife, 
whose interests are identical with her husband’s—of the mother, with 
whom reason and instinct, education and affection, create that half- 
divine power to which most great men have owed the chief part of 
their greatness. 

Not going all the length of the Turkish idea that women are born 
into the world only to be the wives and mothers of men—as mothers 
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of women simply keeping up the supply; and that for themselves 
they are of no account outside their usefulness to, and relations with, 
men—it is yet undeniably better that they should be unnoted as in- 
dividuals and perfect as mothers, rather than famous in their own 
persons and the mothers of abortive and unsatisfactory children. In 
this lies the soul of the controversy ; for the whole question is con- 
tained in the relative importance of individual rights and social 
duties—freedom for self-development in such direction as may suit 
ourselves, or subordinating our personal desires to the general and 
unindividualized good. 

We are in the midst of one of the great revolutions of the world. 
The old faiths are losing their hold and the new are not yet rooted ; 
the old organization of society is crumbling to pieces and we have not 
even founded, still less created, the new. In this revolution, natu- 
rally one of the most prominent facts is the universal claim for in- 
dividual freedom, outside the elemental laws which hold the founda- 
tions together, made by every one alike. We preach the doctrine of 
rights everywhere, that of duties straggles in where it can; and the 
one crying need of the world at this moment is for some wise and 
powerful organizer who shall recombine these scattered elements and 
reconstruct the shattered edifice. Women, who always outstrip their 
leaders, are more disorganized, because at this time they are even 
more individualized than are men. Scarcely one among’ them takes 
into account the general good. Even in those questions where they 
have made themselves the leaders, individual victories are of greater 
value than general policy, and they would always subordinate the 
practical welfare of the majority to the sentimental rights of the 
minority. An individual sorrow moves them where the massed results 
of a general law leave them cold. This characteristic is perfectly sound 
and righteous in those to whom have been confided the care of the 
family and the arrangement of details. Women ought to be indivi- 
dual, not for themselves but for others; and in that individualism 
there ought to be the injustice inseparable from devotion. An altru- 
istic mother who would sacrifice her one child for the sake of her 
neighbour’s two, does not exactly fulfil our ideas of maternal care; 
on the other hand, a mother who would rather her son was disgraced 
as a coward than that he should run the dangers of courage—or the 
partisan of her own sex who would sacrifice twenty men to save one 
woman inconvenience or displeasure, is as little fit to be the leader of 
large movements involving many and varied interests, as is that 
other to be a mother. In their own persons women carry out to a 
very remarkable degree this principle of individualism, the general 
good notwithstanding. Speak to an ordinary woman of the evil 
economic effects of her actions, and you speak a foreign language. 
She sees only the individual loss or gain of the transaction, and a public 
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or social duty to creatures unknown and unseen does not count. In 
the cruel vicissitudes of fashion and the ruin of thousands brought 
about by simple change of material—in the selfish greed for bargains, 
‘no matter at whose cost obtained—in the complete ignoring of 
and indifference to all the results to others of her own example, a 
woman of the ordinary type is essentially individual and unsocial. 
In America—whence, however, we have received so many grand and 
noble impulses—this female individualism, with its corresponding in- 
difference to the public good or to public duty, is even more pro- 
nounced than here ; and the right of woman to her own development, 
though that should include what is called “the painless extinction of 
man,” is the very heart and soul of the new creed. 

Women, seeking to rule, have forgotten how to obey. Wishing to 
reorganize society according to their own desires, they have at the 
same time thrown off all sense of discipline in their own lives; and 
the former feminine virtues of devotion, patience, self-suppression, and 
obedience are flung aside as so much tarnished finery of a decayed and 
dishonoured idol. The ordinary woman cannot be got to see that she is 
not only herself but also a member of society and part of an organi- 
zation ; and that she owes, as a duty to the community, the subordi- 
nation of her individualism to that organization. She understands 
this only in religious communities, where she obeys her director as 
one divinely commissioned. Outside religious discipline she refuses 
obedience to general principles. Society has grown so large and its 
disorganization is so complete, that, she says to herself, her own 
example does not count. She is but a fractional part of a grain 
added to a ton weight ; and by the law of psycho-dynamics she is un- 
discerned and without influence. It was all very well in small communi- 
ties, like those of Greece for instance, or when the one grand lady of 
the village was the mirror for all to dress by. Then, the individual 
example was of value ; but now—who cares for one out of the tens 
of thousands crowded in London ? and what duty has she to the com- 
munity comparable to that which she owes herself ? 

And this brings us round once more to the subject-matter of this 
paper :—the effect on the community of the Higher Education of 
Women, in its good and evil results on mothers and their offspring, 
and their own indifference to these results. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with a bright girl anxious to go 
on with her education, and petitioning for leave to study higher 
matters than have been taught her at her school. It is as impossible 
not to feel a sense of indignation at the injustice when parents say 
frankly, the education of their girls does not count with them; and, so 
long as these know how to read and write and can play the piano 
and are able to dance and perhaps to sew, there is nothing more 
necessary. We do battle then for the right of the individual to 
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know, to learn, to perfect itself to the utmost of its ability, irrespec- 
tive of sex. But if we are wise we stop short of such strain as would 
hurt the health and damage the reproductive energies, if marriage is _ 
to come into one of the chances of the future. A girl is something 
more than an individual; she is the potential mother of a race; 
and the last is greater and more important than the first. Let her 
learn by all means. Let her store her mind and add to her know- 
ledge, but always with quietness and self-control—always under re- 
strictions bounded by her sex and its future possible function. Or, if 
she disregards these restrictions, and goes in for competitive exam- 
inations, with their exhausting strain and feverish excitement—if she 
takes up a profession where she will have to compete with men and 
suffer all the pain and anxiety of the unequal struggle—let her then 
dedicate herself from the beginning as the Vestal of Knowledge, and 
forego the exercise of that function the perfection of which her own 
self-improvement has destroyed. We cannot combine opposites nor 
reconcile conflicting conditions. If the mental strain consequent on 
this higher education does waste the physical energies, and if the 
gain of the individual is loss to the race, then must that gain be 
sacrificed or isolated. 

Of course it all depends on that If; and of this experts are the 
only trustworthy judges. We must be guided by the better know- 
ledge of specialists and those who have studied in all its bearings 
a subject of which we know only one side, and that side the one 
turned to our own desire. If one examiner’ reports: “That of the 
boys 29 per cent., and of the girls 41 per cent., were found to be in 
a sickly state of health;” if another,” in confirmation says, “That 
11°6 per cent. of boys and girls in the St. Petersburg schools suffer 
from headache,” we must suppose there is something to be taken 
note of in the opposition of most medical men to this Higher Educa- 
tion of Women. For we must put out of court, as unworthy of serious 
consideration, that old well-worn accusation of man’s opposition to 
woman’s advancement from jealousy, tyranny, the desire of domina- 
tion, and the preference of slaves and mistresses over companions 
and wives. We must accept it as part of all sane argument that 
people desire the best—ideas as to what is the best differing according 
to the point of view ; as now in this very question under consideration, 
where the individual gain clashes with the good of the community, 
and the personal advantage of the woman hurts her usefulness as a 
mother. We must acknowledge, too, that experts know better than 
the unlearned ; and that in matters of health and the wisest rules for 
physical well-being, medical men are safer guides than girls ambi- 


(1) Dr. Hertel, speaking of over-pressure in the high schools of Denmark. 
(2) Professor J. N. Bystroff. Both quoted by Dr. Withers-Moore in his speech at the 
British Association. 
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tious for their own distinction, or women ambitious for their sex— 
holders, too, of the doctrine of absolute equality in mental strength 
with men, and of free trade in all employments and careers. 

A great deal of the difficulty surrounding the question of woman’s 
employment could be got over by women themselves. If, instead of 
degrading their own more natural work by the social ostracism of 
the workers, they would raise it by respect and honour, large fields 
of productive usefulness would be opened and much cause for heart- 
burning would cease. The greater democracy of the present age 
makes it possible for great ladies to earn money. Even a queen 
throws her books into the market, and sells them all the same as 
others. A generation or so ago no lady could have made money, 
save by the two methods of painting and writing—both done within 
the sacred seclusion of the four walls of home. Actresses were what 
we call in the north “chancey.” Some were thoroughly respectable 
and came to good ends and high positions; but the bulk were best 
left alone by women who wished to keep alive anything like venera- 
tion for virtue. Now, however, we have opened all gateways, and 
made it possible for ladies of condition, repute, and birth to do what 
they will in the way of money-making and still retain both character 
and position. A princess opens a milliner’s shop; a lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her dairy-farm ; women of title go on the 
stage; ladies of gentle birth and breeding are storekeepers and 
horse-breeders. But as yet these are only the showy—we had almost 
said theatrical—and quasi-romantic vanguard ; and what we want is 
a stable condition of self-support for women whose inherited posi- 
tion is not of that high class which no work can degrade, but who, 
ladies as they are, stand or fall according to the arbitrary estimation 
of their work. 

In this, we repeat, no one can help women save women. Certain 
tailors and certain shopkeepers are received in London society as 
among its favourite and most honoured guests. Do we meet with a 
milliner, a lady shopkeeper? Do we not all know milliners and 
dressmakers who are well-educated, pleasant-mannered, honourable 
ladies ; yet would the countesses and dames for whom they devise 
their dainty costumes agree to meet them on equal terms at balls 
and dinners? Whynot? Surely it cannot be on the ground of 
making their own money. The highest ladies in the land do not dis- 
dain to turn an honest penny if they can; and where, pray, is the 
essential difference between the clergyman’s daughter who sells 
mantles or laces in a shop for her living, and the young duchess who 
sells pincushions and button-holes at a bazaar for her vanity, masked 
as charity? Here, if we will, the principle of individualism would 
work with advantage. If we could get rid of all caste feeling, and 
judge of people by themselves and not by their work—if we would 
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allow that a milliner could be a lady, and a shop-girl on a level with 
her sister the governess, and both on an equality with their brother the 
clergyman and their aunt the physician’s wife—we should have done 
more for the question of the employment of women than we have 
done by the establishment of colleges and the creation of educational 
standards, the attainments of which are inimical to the best interests 
of society because hurtful to women themselves. We must do what 
we can in this life, not always what we would; and the general in- 
terests of society are to be considered before those of a special section, 
by whose advancement will come about the corresponding degeneracy 
of the majority. 

In these two propositions, then, we think the whole thing lies—in 
voluntary celibacy for those who overtax their vital energies by an 
intellectual strain that hurts the offspring; and in the honouring of 
those lighter and easier methods of making money which have 
hitherto condemned a woman to social ostracism, and denied her the 
status she deserves and has inherited. 

E. Lynn Linton. 











HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 


“‘ Nevertheless it involved a charm, on which, a devoted epicure of my own emotions, 

I resolved to pause and enjoy the moral sillabub until quite dissolved away.”—Haw- 
thorne’s Blithedale Romance. 
A sENTENCE of Emerson on the character of the American genius, 
that “it has a certain grace without grandeur, and is itself not new 
but derivative,” is only partially true as applied to Hawthorne. 
For the special qualities which distinguish his writings form an 
almost unique phenomenon in literature, partly owing to their im- 
palpable and imponderable charm, partly because of the complete 
fusion which they exhibit of somewhat contradictory ingredients. 
For Hawthorne is conspicuously American, and yet he is by no means 
‘provincial ;’ he is a Puritan, and yet an artist; a moralist, and 
yet not devoid of a refined and exquisite cynicism. An American 
assuredly, for he wrote Our Old Home ; and born of a stock of Puri- 
tans and Calvinists, because his stories are full of the problems of 
sin and evil, and overweighted by the obstinately recurrent 
feeling of something like an original doom; and yet, by virtue 
of his higher efforts, a poetic genius, a consummate artist, a 
cosmopolitan writer. Of the three main elements of his nature there 
is only one which, so far as we know, was individually his own. 
His inquisitorial habits, and his predilection for ‘cases of consci- 
ence,’ were his heritage from the Judge Hawthorne who condemned 
the Salem witches; his idealistic dreaminess, and his questionings of 
sense and outward things, we can attribute perhaps more doubtfully 
to the influence of Emerson and the Transcendentalists. There 
remains his esthetic taste, his “squeamish love of the beautiful,” 
and his general artistic sense, which we cannot father on either 
ancestors or contemporaries, but without which he would have 
remained as much ‘provincial’ as Alcott, and Channing, and 
Thoreau. But this individual element cannot be torn out from its 
intimate relationship with New England characteristics. The fibres 
which connect Hawthorne with his native soil and his grim old fore- 
fathers are too close and intricate for such rude surgery ; and it is 
the manner in which his supreme artistic genius is interpenetrated 
by Puritanical moods and transcendental dreams which gives it 
its unique importance in modern literature. 

The prefaces which Hawthorne prefixes to his books are all charm- 
ing and generally irrelevant. None, however, is more charming or more 
irrelevant than the chapter on the Custom House which opens the 
romance of The Scarlet Letter. In it he refers to his ancestry—those 
grave, bearded, sable-cloaked, and steeple-crowned progenitors, who 
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made Salem famous or infamous with their martial swords and still 
more martial Bibles. They had the Puritanic traits, both good and 
evil: they were.soldiers, legislators, judges and rulers in the Church, 
and they were bitter persecutors of witches and Quakers. Haw- 
thorne pictures them as undergoing a dreary retribution for their 
cruelties in having so degenerate an offspring as himself, a writer of 
story-books, who, from their point of view, might as well have been 
a fiddler. “Yet,” he remarks, “let them scorn me as they will, 
strong traits of their nature have intertwined themselves with mine.” 
In this, as often in his self-criticism, Hawthorne was entirely in the 
right. He is haunted by the same problems, though to him they 
are matters for his imagination rather than for his faith; to him, 
too, as well as to them, the dreary consciousness of sin weighs like 
an ancestral and immitigable burden on men’s souls. The point of 
view is, however, changed by his artistic instinct. No longer are 
present sin and future damnation, Divine predestination to evil and 
human responsibility for transgression, facts of awful moral import, 
which are to colour the practice and darken the sympathies of every 
individual soul ; but only psychological problems, full of speculative 
interest, themes for imaginative treatment, colours merely of sombre 
hue which the artist keeps on his palette, whereby to heighten the 
effect of his dramatic pictures. It is as though’a man in middle age 
were to meet again in dream the bogeys which haunted his childish 
nightmares, and change them from tyrannical masters into servile 
sprites and obedient Ariels. So purely as playthings for his art does 
Hawthorne treat the witches’ sabbaths and the midnight frolics in 
the forest, and all the kindred notions of demonic possession. Nay, 
he extends the same treatment even to hereditary curses and legen- 
dary sins, to mesmeric influences and occult phenomena of magic. 
Like the Mother Rigby of his tale, he lets his familiar Dickon light 
his pipe, and constructs one or two imaginary Feathertops to delude 
the too seriously practical or too crudely realistic portion of his 
audience. Only the thing is managed so gracefully that we are will- 
ingly deluded ; the artistic touch is so sure and so fine, that we feel 
a delicate wsthetic relish in such funereal themes. It is not, as he 
says, “ the devil himself who gets into his inkstand,” when he fills 
his pen, but rather a humorous Mephistopheles with a poetic taste for 
the graceful and the picturesque. 

To this we have to add, a seemingly real belief in philosophical 
idealism—perhaps due to contact with Emerson and Alcott: that the 
so-called facts which surround us are not real but phenomenal ; that 
man’s life is but a dream ; that our truest: life is not the external one, 
but the internal warmth of emotion and feeling which gives us an 
instinctive insight into truth; these things seem to have been part of 
Emerson’s creed. “Indeed we are but shadows: we are not endowed 
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with real life, and all that seems most real about us is but the 
thinnest substance of a dream till the heart be touched. That touch 
creates us, then we begin to be, thereby we are beings of reality and 
inheritors of eternity.” Such a sentence seems obviously to bear the 
Emersonian impress. The same sentiment is more comically ex- 
pressed in the following sentences, which relate to Hawthorne’s life 
in the Brook Farm experiment. ‘It already looks like a dream 
behind me. The real Me was never an associate of the community ; 
there has been a spectral Appearance there, sounding the horn at 
daybreak, and milking the cows and hoeing potatoes, and raking hay, 
toiling in the sun, and doing me the honour to assume my name. 
But the spectre was not myself. Nevertheless, it is somewhat re- 
markable that my hands have, during the past summer, grown very 
brown and rough, insomuch that many people persist in believing 
that I, after all, was the aforesaid spectral horn-sounder, cow-milker, 
potato-hoer, and hay-raker. But such people do not know a reality 
from a shadow.” No, indeed, for Hawthorne’s real self was not at 
Brook Farm, except in the shape of Miles Coverdale; nor anywhere 
else, except somewhere haunting the region which divides the natural 
from the supernatural, the thin borderland which separates the dream 
life from the actual and the palpable. It can easily be seen how 
such idealistic tendencies increased the effect of his writings. It 
gave his characters some of the effect of disembodied creations, with 
regard to whom we have not to apply the usual canons of credi- 
bility. It rendered his Donatello a plausible fancy, and bestowed a 
kind of verisimilitude on such ‘moonshiny’ romances as Trans- 
formation. 

‘The cursed habits of solitude,’ to which Hawthorne refers, the 
dislike of conversation and society, the shyness of his ordinary 
demeanour and his customary self-concentration were doubtless 
answerable for many of the characteristics of his writing. Here, 
for instance, is a picture of the man as drawn by his friend G. W. 
Curtis, which will explain much of his idiosyncrasy :— 

“During Hawthorne’s first year of residence in Concord, I had driven up 
with some friends to an esthetic tea at Mr. Emerson’s. It was in the winter, 
and a great wood fire blazed upon the hospitable hearth. There were various 
men and women of note assembled, and I, who listened attentively to all the 
fine things that were said, was for some time scarcely aware of a man, who sat 
upon the edge of the circle, a little withdrawn, his head slightly thrown forward 
upon his breast, and his black eyes clearly burning under his black brow. As 
I drifted down the stream of talk, this person, who sat silent as a shadow, 
looked to me as Webster might have looked had he been a poet—a kind of 
poetic Webster. He rose and walked to the window, and stood there quietly 
for a long time watching the dead white landscape. No appeal was made to 
him ; nobody looked after him; the conversation flowed steadily on, as if every 
one understood that his silence was to be respected. It was the same thing at 


table. In yain the silent man imbibed esthetic tea. Whatever fancies it 
inspired did not flower at his lips. But there was a light in his eye which 
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assured me that nothing was lost. So supreme was his silence that it presently 
engrossed me to the exclusion of everything else. There was very brilliant 
discourse, but this silence was much more poetic and fascinating. Fine things 
were said by the philosophers, but much finer things were implied by the 
dumbness of this gentleman with heavy brows and black hair. When he 
presently rose and went, Emerson, with the slow, wise smile that breaks over 
his face like day over the sky, said, ‘Hawthorne rides well his horse of the 
night.” 


The happily descriptive remark of Emerson, though it accentuates 
the crepuscular habit of mind, equally explains two other mental 
traits of Hawthorne, the tendency to abstraction and the power of in- 
trospection. Surely but few writers have had such a genius for self- 
criticism as Hawthorne. Psychological analysis was, indeed, a 
familiar sport for his mind, and formed the modern substitute for 
the ancient inquisitorial instincts of his progenitors. He was so cool, 
so disengaged, so purely negative towards his creations, that he could 
not only analyse the prejudices and intuitions of others, but subject 
himself to the same process. He exactly hits the point, when he 
calls Transformation a moonshiny romance; he is equally felicitous 
in what he says in the preface to Twice-Told Tales as to the quality 
of his shorter stories. ‘The book, if you would see anything in it, 
requires to be read in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in which 
it was written ; if opened in the sunshine, it is apt to look exceed- 
ingly like a volume of blank pages.’’ In Miles Coverdale in the 
Blithedale Romance, he left what appears to be a picture of himself 
in the midst of the Brook Farm enthusiasts. Certainly Hawthorne 
had no particular business to be amongst the sentimental young 
ladies, heavy-footed disciples of Socialism, staid devotees of the rights 
of equal division of property, and calm philosophic thinkers, who to- 
gether constituted that most picturesque and most visionary of 
modern Arcadias. Miles Coverdale, too, is not especially enthusiastic. 
“ As Hollingsworth once told me, I lack a purpose. How strange! 
He was ruined morally by an overplus of the same ingredient, the 
want of which I occasionally suspect has rendered my life all an 
emptiness.” Or again, “No sagacious man will long retain his 
sagacity, if he lives expressly among reformers, without periodical 
return to the settled system of things to correct himself by a new 
observation from the old standpoint.” One can see that Hawthorne 
clearly recognised how little sympathy is to be got out of mental 
analysis, and how far a cool and somewhat self-interested common- 
sense falls short of being the stuff of which great historical move- 
ments are made. Coverdale, however, if a critic, is at least an 
amiable one and represents Hawthorne at his best. Hawthorne at 
his worst is represented, possibly, by the darker phantom of Gervayse 
Hastings in the short story called the Christmas Banquet—a man 
whose cold curiosity in the region of emotion has left him absolutely 
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incapable of experiencing it in his own person. Be this as it may, 
Hawthorne possesses in singular measure the power of dividing his 
mind into two departments, one of which adopts the position of critic 
towards the other. He reminds one of the Doppel-Gdnger in 
Schumann’s song, where a man is watching with intense interest a 
figure on the opposite side of the street. It has the same tricks as 
he is conscious of possessing, and exercises the peculiar fascination 
over him of a sort of objective presentation of his own most intimate 
qualities. The figure suddenly turns and he sees the face: with a 
shriek, he recognises that it is his own. 

The other characteristic, the tendency to abstraction which so soli- 
tary a mind inevitably possesses, manifests itself partly in the 
bloodlessness of the personages whom he depicts, partly in the love 
of allegory, partly again in the eerie quality of his romances. It is 
the gift of the higher forms of literature to possess a distinct atmo- 
sphere of their own, the influence of which we instinctively recognise 
as we read. There is the atmosphere, for instance, which surrounds 
Mr. Morris’s Earthly Paradise, the heavy, sensuous air of some island 
of the Sirens where reigns the indolent and delicious passivity of an 
eternity of the lotus-flower. Or there is the eagerand nipping air which 
surrounds much of the work of Carlyle, an air which bites shrewdly 
and which can only be inhaled’ in gasps. Or there is the quiet, 
summerlike, peaceful atmosphere which Emerson distils, the air of 
complacent optimism, when we feel that it is good to have been born, 
and that all things work together for good to those who love God. 
Far otherwise is the atmosphere which surrounds the work of Haw- 
thorne, and no one who has once breathed it can forget its peculiar 
quality. In whatever time, place, or circumstance his tales are 
perused, instantly there rises the suggestion of a chilly and spectral 
air, the air of some gleaming moonlight, when all the shadows 
seem to have gathered an added intensity, when ordinary flesh and 
blood has lost colour, and to both eye and ear are borne ever and 
anon the visions of ‘lying wraiths, and the echoes of a supernatural 
melody. The touch of the artist here is incommunicable and inde- 
scribable, and is the unique possession of his singular genius. The 
machinery by which the effect is worked differs, but the result is the 
same. Sometimes it is witchcraft, together with all the gloomy 
terrors of the forest at midnight, as when young Goodman Brown 
feels himself impelled to desert the common paths of rectitude and 
join the witches’ revel. Sometimes it is an inherited curse, as when 
Judge Pyncheon, in the House of the Seven Gables, dies in the same 
chair as his blood-stained ancestor, and the author bids us watch for 
hours at his side while he taunts him with all his unfulfilled engage- 
ments. Sometimes, it is the consciousness of sin, as when Arthur 
Dimmesdale, in Zhe Scarlet Letter, places himself on the scaffold 
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where the partner of his guilt had been pilloried and stands in the 
place of shame throughout the summer night. Sometimes it is 
merely the consciousness of the secrecy of the human heart, as when 
Mr. Hooper scares his congregation by appearing before them witha 
black veil over his face. Sometimes, again, it is the morbid fancy of 
the highest and most exquisite beauty as springing from a being 
nurtured by the most virulent poisons, as in that short masterpiece 
entitled Rappaceini’s Daughter. Or, once more, it is the violent con- 
junction and contrast of opposite and discordant emotions, as when 
Miriam and Donatello in Transformation, in the intoxication of a 
crime committed in common, walk feverishly and happily ecstatic 
through the blood-stained streets of Rome. However managed, the 
supernatural effect is the same. Supernatural, indeed, is not the right 
word to employ: for the essence of Hawthorne’s art is to make it 
seem supremely natural, as though by some magic touch the extra- 
ordinary could become ordinary, or as though the realities of the 
world were but the shadows of those deeper truths which are wrongly 
named fantastic and imaginary. The fascination of the mystical may 
be difficult to analyse: certainly, if it ever touches the margin of the 
vulgar or the ridiculous, it becomes repulsive: but when it is kept 
in control by an exquisite artistic sense, it affects us with a strange 
and almost immeasurable force. But if there is one writer more than 
another who makes us dispute the obstinate reality of the things of 
our work-a-day life, who teaches us to be sceptical of such ordinary 
foundations of a materialistic creed as matter and time and space, it 
is Hawthorne, with his romantic idealism, who in this respect, though 
from quite another side and animated by a different motive, preaches 
the same lesson as his compatriot Emerson, and helps us to banish 
the vulgar forms of realism, as possible modes of art. 

Meanwhile the characters in such tales undoubtedly suffer, and 
sometimes the tales themselves become too obviously didactic or alle- 
gorical. ‘Instead of passion,” Hawthorne with rare frankness con- 
fesses, “there is sentiment ; and even in what purport to be pictures 
of actual life we have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in its 
habiliments of flesh and blood as to be taken into the reader’s mind 
without a shiver. Whether from lack of power, or an unconquer- 
able reserve, the author’s touches have often an effect of tameness ; 
the merriest man can hardly contrive to laugh at his broadest humour; 
the tenderest woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm 
tears at his deepest pathos.” Though overstated, there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this self-criticism; yet those who think that Haw- 
thorne was always cold and impassive should remember the passage 
in the English Notebooks (September 14, 1885), where he says he 
wonders at Thackeray’s coolness in respect to his own pathos, and 
compares it with his own emotion when he read the last scene of The 
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Scarlet Letter to his wife, just after writing it—tried to read it 
rather, for his voice swelled and heaved, as if he were tossed up and 
down on an ocean as it subsides after a storm. As to the fondness 
for allegory, Edgar Poe declares in a contemporary criticism that he 
is infinitely too fond of it, and that he can never hope for popularity 
so long as he persists in it. ‘ Indéed, his spirit of metaphor run 
mad is clearly imbibed from the phalanstery atmosphere in which 
he has been so long struggling for truth. Let him mend his 
pen, get a bottle of visible ink, come out from the Old Manse, 
cut Mr. Alcott, hang (if possible) the editor of the Dia/, and throw 
out of the window to the pigs all his odd numbers of the North- 
American Review.” This is of course pitched in a tone of absurd 
exaggeration. The truth is, however, that the love of abstraction 
and allegory was a mood against which Hawthorne was often strug- 
gling, and as he himself says, making attempts to open an intercourse 
with the world. The result is that a progressive tendency from the 
abstract to the concrete can be traced through much of his work, and 
that his last work, Transformation, so little represents the culmination 
of his powers that it is in certain aspects a distinct retrogression. 

It appears that during or immediately after his college-days at 
Bowdoin, Hawthorne published anonymously a slight romance with 
the motto from Southey, “ Wilt‘thou go with me?” He was after- 
wards disgusted with this early work, and never acknowledged its 
authorship. But it possessed in a crude form many of the subse- 
quent qualities of his style. It wasa dim dreamy tale, full of the 
weird and the uncanny, and its characters were not so much persons 
as embodied passions, emotions, spiritual speculations. Here at the 
outset of his career, we find both allegory and abstract characteriza- 
tion. It is the same with many of his earlier tales. He appears, if 
not anxious to express a moral, at least unable to give his creations 
anything but the most shadowy and anemic personality. They move 
across the pages with a stilted imitation of life, they are endowed 
with names as though they were really persons, but we instinctively 
feel that they have not the same flesh and bone as ourselves, and 
that they draw their breath from airs which never enter our lungs. 
Enormous is the interval which separates-the best of the shorter 
tales from The Scarlet Letter with its clear enunciation of practical 
moral problems and its terrible revelation of the anguish of a bur- 
dened conscience. After The Scarlet Letter was published, we are 
told that Hawthorne received many confessions from men and women 
who had either committed or fancied that they had committed some 
great sin, a sufficient proof of the reality and concreteness of its 
main theme. A Quaker once wrote to the author to tell him that he 
knew him better than his best friend. Yet there was truth in Haw- 
' thorne’s comment that his correspondent considerably over-estimated 
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the extent of his intimacy with him. For, indeed, even in The 
Scarlet Letter there is much, as Mr, Henry James remarks, of 
“spheres and influences.” Arthur Dimmesdale is real enough, but 
what are we to say of Roger Chillingworth, the aggrieved husband, 
who exercises so great an influence over the dénouement of the tale, 
and yet hovers only on the verge of actuality as an impalpable and 
ghostly Nemesis? Hawthorne is fond of making the tragic action 
of his characters depend on such shadowy personalities, and Chilling- 
worth plays an identical part with the mysterious figure of the 
catacombs who persecutes Miriam in Zransformation, and Professor 
Westervelt who wields such an occult power over Zenobia in the 
Blithedale Romance. Hester Prynne herself does not affect us like a 
woman who has loved and suffered for her love, because Hawthorne 
intentionally separates the present conjuncture which it is his object 
to analyse from the past, whence it sprang, and which alone could 
give it causal justification. The effect on the mind is like that of 
Stesichorus’ Helen, who did not go to Troy at all, but only went there 
in the shape of a pale and bodiless phantom. The triumph of this 
fanciful semi-morbid psychology is the elfin child, little Pearl, veri- 
tably a triumph, for she is so clearly the offspring of an immoral 
alliance, but for that very reason she is hardly a child at all, but the 
embodied moral of a wholesome sermon. Yet even here how won- 
derfully sure is the artistic touch of Hawthorne! What a morbid 
piece of imagination it is to make the child so fond of the letter of 
shame that she will not go to her mother unless she is wearing it on 
her bosom! How morbid and yet how striking! Hawthorne is 
full of such touches, sometimes insisting on them with an almost 
painful emphasis, but rarely exceeding the artistic requirements of 
his picture. 

A year after the publication of The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne has 
added to the concreteness of his personages in The House of the Seven 
Gables. The shadowy Chillingworth has now become a firm-set, 
tyrannical reality in the shape of Judge Pyncheon; and the author 
has found a way of making his female characters more actual by the 
contrast between an elder and a younger, the younger to be the 
essence of sweetness and tenderness, and the elder to have harder 
lineaments, produced either by age or mental strength. Phobe 
Pyncheon, too, has, besides her tenderness, a beneficent store of 
practical activity, and poor old Hephzibah commences her troubles by 
a crisis of pathetic reality when she degrades her lineage by opening a 
shop. Holgrave is thrown in to add to this effect as the representative 
of the pushing, indefatigable Yankee, who has nothing but his wits to 
make his way with in the world. Clifford remains as the representative 
of the shadows, and there is a half-intimated background of ancestral 
feud and mesmeric influence to keep the story within the limits pre- 
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scribed by the author’s peculiar genius. In the Blithedale Romance 
we move to yet newer ground. Here is a basis of actual fact in the 
experiences of Hawthorne in the Brook Farm community, and 
Blithedale becomes no imaginary region, but a phenomenon which 
history has recognised. Of all the novels, this, though perhaps 
slightest in texture, has most of sunniness, most of humorous enjoy- 
ment, as though for once the haunting devil had, for some two 
hundred pages at least, left Hawthorne’s elbow. Coverdale is con- 
crete enough ; so, too, in ample measure is Hollingsworth ; so, too, 
above all, is Zenobia. The same expedient is used for contrasting an 
elder stronger woman with a younger weaker one ; and, indeed, the 
relations of Zenobia to Priscilla are afterwards repeated in those of 
Miriam to Hilda in Transformation. But there can be no question that of 
all the female characters Zenobia is the one that has the firmest outlines 
and the most insistent personality. In all dramatic characterization, 
it is women especially who suffer by being made too shadowy and 
bloodless. All their modes of self-manifestation, all the outlets of 
their influence, are so essentially bound up with their corporeal 
organization, the whole impress of their personality, at least to a 
masculine imagination, is so intimately connected with their bodily 
form and feature, that if they fail to be flesh and blood, we begin to 
be sceptical of their actuality. As has been already noticed, some 
of Hawthorne’s women seem to shrink from crossing the borders of 
shadowland ; but Zenobia at least is imperiously human in her 
sensuous beauty, in her passionate attachment, in her terrible 
despair. Rarely has Hawthorne allowed himself such touches as 
those by which he conveys to his reader the idea of the Blithedale 
heroine. See how she affects Miles Coverdale : “‘ Zenobia was truly a 
magnificent woman. The homely simplicity of her dress could not 
conceal, nor scarcely diminish, the queenliness of her presence.—I 
know not well how to express, that the native glow of colouring in 
her cheeks, and even the flesh-warmth over her round arms and what 
was visible of her full bust, in a word, her womanliness incarnated, 
compelled me sometimes to close my eyes, as if it were not quite the 
privilege of modesty to gaze at her.” When we turn to Zransforma- 
tion, we are struck by many differences in relation to the earlier 
romances. The scene, to begin with, is changed, and New England 
has been deserted for Italy. It is a curious proof of the many 
invisible ties which serve to connect Hawthorne with his native 
country that with the loss of the familiar background of Salem and 
Concord and the forest, there appears to be a corresponding loss of 
power. The many allusions to Italian scenery and the descriptions 
of notorious spots in Rome, however admirably they may fulfil the 
purposes of a superior guide-book, and however graceful they may 
be in themselves, hardly make up for the deficiency of the natural 
local colours. Sometimes they strike the reader as irritating inter- 
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ruptions, and indeed the story itself, as Mr. Henry James has remarked, 
has a tendency to lose itself in byways and straggle almost painfully 
in inconsecutive paragraphs. The characters again have become 
more shadowy. Miriam is not wholly a satisfactory creation, owing 
to the intentional obscurity in which the author has left both her past 
and her future; Kenyon is not especially life-like; and Donatello, 
though at times he strikes one as a happy fiction of poesy, at other 
times obtrudes too much his alien nature. The novel, lastly, has an 
obvious purpose, and the lesson of the educative power of sin, 
whether it be considered as a moral one or no, interferes to some ex- 
tent with the artistic character of the work. Yet such criticisms do 
not touch the main value of the book, and it is hardly matter for 
surprise that to many readers Transformation appears as Hawthorne’s 
masterpiece. The genius for style is as clearly there—perhaps more 
clearly there—than in his other works, and the impalpable charm of 
distinction and refinement rests on many pages of admirable writing. 
Still, we are not altogether surprised to find that the next step carries 
the author wholly back to the abstract and the allegorical; and how- 
ever little we may have a right to judge the unfinished Septimius 
Felton, it is easy to see that it would under no circumstances have 
reached the level of former productions. 

Dramatist or no dramatist, there can be no question that Haw- 
thorne was a consummate artist. His characters may often be wanting 
in opaqueness and solidity, but nothing can interfere with the extra- 
ordinary felicity and power of his scenes. The personages do not 
always stand out with distinctness, but the management of the inci- 
dents, the grouping of the accessories, the natural background of 
colour and tone and scenery, and all the ‘staging,’ so to speak, of 
the piece are alike admirable. Further than this, the insight into 
emotion and the perception of the contrasts of passion, though they 
often appear arbitrary and unnatural, strike the imagination with 
rare force and mastery. It will be better to select some of the finest 
passages for comparison, in order to observe the manner in which 
Hawthorne produces his effects. Take the scene in The Scarlet Letter 
in which Arthur Dimmesdale returns from his interview with Hester 
Prynne in the forest. The minister, after meeting once more the 
companion of his ancient sin, finds that his moral nature is tem- 
porarily perverted. He longs to utter to his deacon blasphemous 
suggestions about the communion supper. He is on the point of 
whispering to an elderly dame who has lost her husband and children 
some argument against the immortality of the soul. He is tempted 
to make some impure remark and give some wicked look to one of 
the purest maidens in his flock, and to join a drunken seaman in a 
volley of “ good, round, solid, satisfactory and heaven-defying oaths.” 
There is a horrible truth in this wonderful scene. Hawthorne has 
merely analysed the power of mental reaction after some unusual 
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strain of feeling and excitement—a common experience, but one 
which his genius has transfigured with unearthly light. Or, again, 
there is the long chapter in the House of the Seven Gables, where 
Judge Pyncheon is described as lying dead in his chair. Here the 
effect is due to the contrast between the cold lifeless corpse, rigid on 
its chair, and the string of humorous taunts conveyed in the 
enumeration of the Judge’s manifold worldly engagements for the 
day. Take another scene. In the Blithedale Romance, Hollings- 
worth, Coverdale and Foster drag the midnight river for the body 
of Zenobia, who has committed suicide. What is it that makes the 
scene so powerfully tragic? It is partly the presence of Silas Foster 
with his utterly coarse and rustic imaginings, as an effectual contrast 
to the spiritual agony of the other characters. “It puts me in mind 
of my young days, remarked Silas, when I used to steal out of bed to 
go bobbing for hornpouts and eels. Heigh-ho! Well; life and death 
together make sad work for us all! Then I was a boy, bobbing for 
fish ; and now I’m getting to be an old fellow, and here I be, groping 
for a dead body! I tell you what, lads, if I thought anything had 
really happened to Zenobia, I should feel kind o’ sorrowful.” What 
a wonderful touch that is! Hawthorne knows the value of sudden 
contrasts of the humorous and the grave, and when Zenobia’s body 
is found, he does not hesitate to-suggest that if she had only known 
the ugly circumstances of death and how ill it became her, she would 
no more have committed the dreadful act than have exhibited herself 
to a public assembly in a badly-fitting garment. Another powerful 
scene has before been referred to. It is that of the murder of the 
tormentor of Miriam by Donatello in Zransformation. Here the 
strength of the situation is not dependent on the realism by which 
the act itself is described, but, as usual in Hawthorne, on the indica- 
tion of the after-effects. The sense of a sin in which both have 
participated leads at first to an ecstasy of joy. Miriam and Dona- 
tello go hand in hand as though the murder had not only made them 
irrevocably one, but enduringly happy. Perhaps, after all, the finest 
single scene of all is the night-vigil of the hero of The Scarlet Letter 
on the scaffold ; but in that the effect depends more on the imagina- 
tive vividness with which the picture is drawn than on the subtle 
suggestion of contrasted feelings, on which Hawthorne principally 
relies, 

It is needless to hold up Hawthorne to obloquy, as Mr. Hutton has 
done, for not seeing the rights and wrongs of slave emancipation. 
It was reprehensible, no doubt, for our author to have suggested that 
a noble movement had some of “the mistiness of a philanthropic 
theory.” But it must be remembered that Hawthorne was a Demo- 
crat, not a Republican, and that he had a warm attachment for 
General Pierce, who had identified himself with the party who 
desired above all to preserve the Union. The real defence, however, 
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is that it was impossible for a man of Hawthorne’s organization to 
feel any deep interest in contemporary politics. He had an instinc- 
tive dislike of politicians and philanthropists. ‘I detest,” he writes 
in the first volume of his American Note-books, “all offices—all, at 
least, that are held upon a political tenure, and I want nothing to do 
with politicians. Their hearts wither away and die out of their 
bodies. Their consciences are turned to india-rubber, or to some 
substance as black as that, and which will stretch as much. One 
thing, if no more, I have gained by my Custom-house experience— 
to know a politician. It is a knowledge which no previous thought 
or power of sympathy could have taught me; because the animal, or 
the machine rather, is not in nature.” Or again, on the subject of 
philanthropists, in reference to Hollingsworth :— 


‘‘They have no heart, no sympathy, no reason, no conscience. They will 
keep no friend, unless he make himself the mirror of their purpose: they will 
smite and slay you, and trample your dead corpse under foot, all the more 
readily if you take the first step with them, and cannot take the second and the 
third, and every other step of their terribly straight path. They have an idol, 
to which they consecrate themselves high-priest and deem it holy work to offer 
sacrifices of whatever is most precious, and never once seem to suspect, so 
cunning has the devil been with them, that this false deity, in whose iron 
features, immitigable to all the rest of mankind, they see only benignity and 


love, is but a spectrum of the very priest himself, projected upon the surround- 
ing darkness.” 


It is on this side, perhaps, that we can see more clearly than on 
any other what his French critic, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Emile Montégut, means by calling Hawthorne “un romancier pessi- 
miste.” He certainly had his pessimistic moments. ‘Let us ac- 
knowledge it wiser, if not more sagacious, to follow out one’s day- 
dream to its natural consummation, although, if the vision have been 
worth the having, it is certain never to be consummated otherwise 
than by a failure.” Or again, “ We contemplated our existence as 
hopefully as if the soil beneath our feet had not been fathom-deep 
with the dust of deluded generations, on every one of which, as on 
ourselves, the world had imposed itself as a hitherto unwedded bride ; ” 
a noticeable passage, because seemingly framed in reference to Emer- 
son’s optimism, who had told the American scholar that he gave him 
“the universe a virgin to-day.” But in reality Hawthorne had too 
much humour to be either a Leopardi or a Schopenhauer. Tis 
inquisitorial coldness and his perfectly neutral analysis of character 
give him a certain airy scepticism and a kind of cynical aloofness ; 
but such a temper stands at the opposite pole to pessimism, which 
is dogmatically and savagely in earnest. He describes himself with 
felicitous exactness in the attitude of Miles Coverdale. He was a 
devoted epicure of emotions, and on such moods as robbed the actual 
world of its solidity he was resolved to pause, and enjoy the moral 
sillabub until quite dissolved away. W. L. Courrney. 














THE STATISTICS OF MORALITY. 


Tue publication of Von Oettingen’s Woralstatistik, which in 1882 
reached its third edition, has drawn less attention in this country 
than it deserved. It exhibits truly the most “dismal” of sciences, 
since it consists of little else than the exhibition of a complete record 
of crime. Weare not aware that it has yet reached an English 
translation, but it should be in the hands of every man who helps to 
guide the public life of a nation. This record shows the existence 
and traces the progress in modern society of certain elements which 
tend to its dissolution. But in arguing from such statistics to the 
actual moral state of society, we find the material offered incomplete 
for the purpose. In the first place it necessarily regards the nega- 
tive side only. With regard to the greater or less degree of positive 
progress towards moral excellence in the non-criminal majority, it 
tells us nothing. In the second, as it can gauge the quantity of 
crime with only approximate exactness, and with much less exactness 
the quality, so it can only indirectly gauge the amount and stress of 
temptation current in society ; and can hardly estimate at all the 
amount of resistance offered by the positive moral principles which 
tend to withstand criminal inducements. Thus it is conceivable that, 
where the stress of these latter are abnormally great, the amount of 
resistance among those who stand fast against it and retain their 
integrity, may be so great as to counterbalance or more the amount 
of depravity manifested by those who fall beneath it. It is some- 
thing like the condition of a leaky ship, where the actual depth of 
water in the hold is no index to the energy put forth by the crew in 
keeping its increase down; or, rather, more like the progress of a 
conflagration, in which the combustible character of the material 
overcomes all efforts to arrest and extinguish it, and prevents any 
estimate of the exertions of the fire brigade made with that object. 
Thus a widely diffused class of offences varies, it seems, inversely 
with the cheapness of food and fuel, and with the abundance of 
remunerative labour. In the face of a prolonged period of dearness 
and suspended industries, the amount of resistance displayed by those 
who hold out against the tension may really imply a higher degree 
of morality on the whole; just as the greater the virus of a pesti- 
lence, the greater is the constitutional strength of those who escape 
or shake it off. 

Perhaps the most disheartening pages of Von Oettingen’s array of 
facts are those which relate to the crime of great cities and densely 
populous areas. If any proof were needed of the depravity of man’s 
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nature, what so cogent as the fact that the intensity of criminality 
blackens most deeply precisely where there is the greatest number of 
human beings within arm’s length of each other? It is best to 
study this dispassionately as a question of arithmetic. It is clear 
that closeness of contact in all the relations of life multiplies the 
ethical influence which human beings mutually exert. Let, then, 
my neighbour and I be in such close contact as to exert on each 
other the maximum of ethical influence. Suppose thus drawn out in 
each towards the other all that there is within us of love, confidence, 
sympathy, brotherhood ; and, on the other hand, of hate, fear, dis- 
trust, jealousy. Suppose these opposite classes of tendency nearly 
balance, so as to be represented by two consecutive numbers, for 
instance, by 10 to 9. Then, by mutual contact multiplying my 10 to 9 
by fis 10 to 9, they become respectively 100 to 81, or nearly as 10 
to 8. Suppose six persons to be in such contact, and we reach at once 
a multiple of the sixth power of each, or 10x 10x10 10x10 10 
to 9X9x9x9x9xXxY, we. 1,000,000 to 531,441, which is little 
short of 2 to 1. Now, if 10 represented the benevolent and 9 
the malevolent units of character in each, it is clear that dense 
proximity would increase the preponderance of the former, and 
humanity, in proportion as it were more closely massed, would 
become more virtuous. But the opposite result is what town statis- 
tics disclose and personal experience confirms. Therefore the original 
elements in the average human unit must show a balance in the 
opposite direction, and the overplus of initial tendency must be on 
the side of evil. We have in working this problem kept out of 
view, for simplicity’s sake, the sexual relation, and the tendency 
towards strong drink. It may suffice barely to indicate how fear- 
fully the odds mount up where these are introduced, and all act and 
react on one another in each human unit and in the society which he 
helps to constitute. 

Some one might reply, that this proves too much ; for it implies 
that human beings would be most virtuous of all in perfect solitude. 
But, in fact, it no more implies this than an objection to the 
salubrity of an oven or a hot-house implies that the further the tem- 
perature sinks below zero, the more propitious it is to human life. 
As in this physical case there is a modicum of vital warmth necessary, 
so there is in the conditions a temperate zone best suited to morals. 


Horace said long ago— 
‘* Sunt denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 


There must be neighbourhood to make social virtue possible ; but its 
frightfully forced and congested conditions in many large cities 


make virtue well-nigh impossible for some. 
We will, however, review some samples of great cities farther on. 
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Let us glance first at wider areas. Von Oettingen’s tabulations seem 
to include all European countries except Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. 
If a map of Europe were before us shaded in proportion to the 
returns of known vice and crime, the darkest shadow would seem to 
rest exactly where the boast of intellectual light is greatest—in 
Saxony, the very shrine of modern culture, the fortress of “ free- 
thought.”” We will proceed to put the figures due to Saxony, 
throughout the criminal category, before the reader first. Let us 
begin with the marriage-tie and the home, and trace down the 
dismal descent each successive stage. We shall find that— 


‘* Fecunda culpae saecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere et genus et domos : 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


In all Germany there are about one per cent. of marriages dissolved ; 
but in Saxony the rate rises to 2°08 per cent. And here the actual 
number of such was 1,049 in 1871, but in 1879 had grown to 1,728; 
of which we find— 


In 1871 } Dissolved at request of { 4 
5, 1879 | husband Vi 


75 at request of { 574 
54 wife ) 994 


To those who believe that woman was created a wife, facilities for 
divorce are obviously her ready-made bane and natural ruin, Among 
the i//uminati of Saxony that belief is probably rare, and therefore 
divorce is frequent, and the women there had in the years referred to 
been rushing upon their bane at a rate increasing by 70 per cent. 
and more in six years. As a proper pendant to divorce, take illegiti- 
macy. This is set down for all Europe as 7 per cent. of the total 
births, but Saxony claimed in 1878—9 about 13 per cent.; and to 
show how the marriage rate dropped down as the bastardy rate rose, 
take the following short table :— 

1834. 1840. 1850. 
Marriage rate . . . 84°82 33°43 34°05 
Bastardy per marriage : ‘61 ‘71 “78 

Most portentous of all is the bad pre-eminence of Saxony in suicide. 
To show this duly let us take the table of countries furnished as 
below. It will be observed that the groups of years noted there are 
not strictly identical, but are near enough for practical comparison. 
Thus the annual average of suicides and rate per million of popula- 
tion was in— 

1874—8 for Saxony . : 939 or 338 per million. 
do. ,, Thuringia . ; 209 ,, 305 ‘ 
do. ;, Baden ‘ , 269 ,, 177 

1873—6 ,, Wirtemberg ‘ 303 ,, 169 

1874—8 ,, France . . 5,850 ,, 160 
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1874—S for Prussia! . - 8,921 or 152 per million 
1873—7 ,, Austria. . 2,781 ,, 100 RN 
do. ,, England and Wales 1,685 ,, 69 as 
1874—8 ,, Italy . H 1,052 ,, 38 - 
1871—5 ,, Scotland . : 113:,; 24 = 
1874—S ,, Ireland. ‘“ Re si 


It is further stated that, taking in one year more, 1879, the 
number of Saxon suicides increased in 1874—9 nearly 56 per cent. 
(from 723 to 1,126), while the population was increasing only 7 per 
cent. The extremes of life which elsewhere are exempt from suicidal 
mania are included here. Thus in Saxony there were— 

1870—75. 1875—8). 
Boy suicides . . 24 59 
Girl suicides : Sia oan 10 
1854—78. 1856—80. 

Elderly suicides (50 to 70 years) . 31-07 per cent. of 31°31 per cent. 

total of suicides. of same. 


And to sum up the ghastly tale, Saxony is said to have reached at 
the last census 408 suicides per million, while of the total of these 
70 per cent. die by hanging, simply as the readiest method, there 
being few households without a piece of rope. We cannot explain 
this frenzy against one’s own life by stress of poverty and hardship, 


or how could Ireland be at the bottom of the list? As a finishing 
touch, to connect the conclusion with the starting-point, divorced 
couples in Saxony furnish nearly five times as many victims to this 
mania as on the average they ought to do, showing the enormous 
proportion in which unhappy marriage contributes to self-destrue- 
tion, a proportion which is still, it is said, increasing. 

Criminals punished by law increased in the same country as 
follows :— 


1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
11,001 12,766 13,089 15,144 16,318 19,012 21,319 


or nearly cent. per cent. in seven years, while the population’s 
growth was seven per cent. only. Of these the cases of assault and 
murder rose in the same years by 556 per cent., aud those of rapes 
upon children—most wanton foulness of all—by 918 per cent. in 
seven years; while criminals under eighteen increased by 430 per 
cent., and child criminals by 100 per cent. It is said that since 
1876 a more searching criminal code came into force, but the above 
figures progress uniformly up to the last inclusive. Here and there 
another district of Germany is found to surpass Saxony in some one 
detail of its moral hideousness, ¢.g. in the Duchy of Mecklenburg one- 
third of the total of births were illegitimate in 1868; and Bavaria 
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(1) In the Prussian army—an artificial sphere of life in which domestic influences: 
are neutralized— suicides are about seven times as numerous as in Prussian civil lile. 
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was more lately ahead of Saxony in this race of turpitude. But 
taken all round, this garden of the Muses radiates moral pestilence 
at a rate which ancient Rome and ancient Corinth at their worst 
could hardly surpass. For an example of the laurel trailed in 
the common sewer, commend us to cultured Saxony. It may 
probably challenge at heavy odds any spot of equal area and popu- 
lation in the whole world, civilized and savage, for proficiency 
in the collective depravity evinced by divorce, illegitimacy, suicide, 
general crime, murderous assault, child rape, and child criminality. 

After this sensational picture of intellectual eminence wallowing 
in vice, the rest of the record becomes tame by comparison. What, 
for instance, is so commonplace as the weary tale of drunkenness re- 
peating itself as a constant factor of crime wherever we take a sample 
of national morals ? Then the next steady factor is sexual libertinism. 
Besides raising the tariff of general criminality everywhere by 
recruiting the ranks of miscellaneous transgression from the born 
lawlessness of illegitimate and foundling children in their homeless 
myriads, it reproduces a yet larger balance of its own like. An 
ever-rising generation which knows nothing of the bare human 
sanctities of home life is ever prepared to trample on them anew. 
Easily overthrown by temptation, it renews its touch of the base 
earth whence it sprang, and when adult is ever an etas parentum 
peior avis, ready to beget a yet more dissolute progeny. In strong 
drink we learn that Germany, which before 1879 had shown a slightly 
decreased consumption, rises 6 per cent. in the later report of the 
years 1882—3. Per head of population it drinks four times as much 
beer and three times as much brandy as France. Probably the 
wine-bibbing energies of the gayer nation may somewhat redress 
this disparity. But yet France had in forty-five years (ending in 
1875) increased per head its beer consumption by 150 per cent., and 
its brandy by 200 per cent., while “alcoholic insanity” in France 
has increased fivefold since twenty years ago. The dismal record 
seems to have been stimulated by the recent direction taken by law, 
allowing unrestricted competition to the vendors of intoxicants, who 
before were under some restraint. Thus since 1873 Alsace-Lorraine, 
profiting by this licence, has increased by 50 per cent. its drinking 
saloons. Again, the consumption of brandy as against that of wine 
in the same region gives a fearful index. Its figures of wine to 
brandy are in 1876 as 4:1, in 1877 as 38:1, in 1878 as 2:1, in 1879 as 
13:1, or doubled in four years. In Bavaria, the land of beer, a 
single generation has seen the consumption of its staple liquid more 
than doubled. A German temperance (not total abstinence) society 
has arisen since 1883 as a protest against the growing bane. But its 
results are necessarily in their infancy as yet. 

If, as has been said, seven per cent. of births represents the bas- 
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tardy of Europe, that of the German empire was in 1872—9, 8-6, in 
1879, 8°62, and in 1882 the census returns over one-ninth of the 
total, or more than eleven per cent. as illegitimate. In some of what 
were the most corrupt States, there has been in 1878—9 a movement 
the other way. Thus the figures of those years are for Wiirtemberg 
11°31 and 8-51, for Saxony 13°41 and 12°39, for Bavaria 15°30 and 
12°39. It remains to be seen whether the improvement has been 
since sustained. It is said that, in some of these States, laws which 
directly discouraged early marriages, and proportionately stimulated 
illegitimacy, have been lately repealed. As a further consequence is 
noted an increase of retrospective marriages, by which we understand 
the legitimation of what had been an unlicensed tie, extended to the 
offspring. But on this point no data are quoted later than 1876. In 
connection with this branch of the subject is the death-rate of 
infancy, which stands higher for Germany than for any European 
country except Russia, and in Wiirtemberg rises to close upon forty 
per cent. of the births, while mortality among the illegitimate chil- 
dren doubles that of the legitimate. 

We have spoken of divorce in Germany as a whole, and in Saxony 
in particular. Its increase for three years in Prussia was nearly 
twenty per cent., or about four or five times that of the population. 
But the special nidus of this social bane is Switzerland for the Old 
World and Massachusetts for the New, in each of which it touches 
or approaches five per cent. of the total of marriages. The divorce 
of France grew in eleven years (1866—77) by nearly fifteen per 
cent. with a population almost stationary. But on the whole, as 
between the Protestant and Catholic nations on the Continent, the 
former run up the far higher score of divorces. Take a sample 
where the two are mixed in the same or nearly adjacent territories, 
as Bavaria. There the latter went in 1836—50 from 54 to 582, 
the former from 85 to 79. In Switzerland divorce forms, as we have 
seen, almost a domestic institution. The Protestant to the Catholic 
populations of the various cantons are as 3 to 2, their divorces 
in 1879 stood as 8 to 1, or for equal populations as 16 to 3. 
The experience of Alsace-Lorraine appears to confirm this. Society 
there would seem to have undergone a violent displacement from 
its moral basis by the shock of conquest. Divorces have since 
1874—8 increased from 21 to 87, or more than fourfold in 
five years. Germany must on the whole count as a Protestant 
power; here are the fruits of its ascendancy of “private judg- 
ment” carried out without reserve in private life. It is the 
infidel theory of society eating its way into the home circle. The 
“weaker vessel”’ first shows the flaw. Womanhood finds a tainted 
atmosphere and withers down to animality. More damning fact 
yet—the maximum rate of divorce follows that of education (so called) 
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and zsthetic refinement. In the city of Berlin divorces more than 
doubled for both sexes in the thirteen years, 1867—80, and finds its 
most potent stimulus in art and literature. These refined professions 
furnish 2 per cent. of the marriage rate and 3 per cent. of the divorce 
rate. In France the tendency is yet more pronounced, where such 
“superior persons” marry as 2°4 per cent., and divorce as 23! Is 
it not evident that if such formed the bulk of the population instead 
of a mere sprinkling, the social bond would be broken, the repulsive 
would overcome the attractive forces, and nothing could keep the 
system from flying to pieces? Again, leaving divorce for the present 
aside, 2 per cent. of the French population are “ highly educated,”’ 
but nearly 5 per cent. of the criminals are so. In Germany the 
liberal professions score from 2 to 3 per cent. of the gross census of 
employments, yet among their votaries crime went in ten years 
(1866—75) from 2-9 to 4:7 of the total of criminals. In Russia 
10 per cent. of the people, but 25 per cent. of the criminals, can read. 
Asin the concrete results of art which fill the public eye on the stage 
and in the Pinakothek, France leads and Germany follows in a head- 
long licence of carnal sensuousness, and the theatre is fed with 
carrion plots of criminal intrigue. 

In Germany crime used to find a deterrent in home-life, and married 
criminals were a minority of the whole number. They are so perhaps 
still ; but are increasing their proportion, especially in the great cities. 
There can hardly be a more formidable index of tendencies than this. 
It looks as if the swollen current of evil were loosening and shaking 
the foundations of society. As regards the classification of crime : 
offences against property in the eight old provinces of Prussia 
increased from 1871—7 by nearly 50 per cent.; but those which 
imply education on the part of the offenders grew disproportionately 
Thus, falsified accounts showed cent. per cent., fraudulent bankruptcy 
nearly 150 per cent., offivial frauds over 350 per cent. of increase. 
Assaults with personal violence outgrew all, save the last of these, 
showing 200 per cent.; of these, licentious assaults showed cent. per 
cent., and, as compared with 1868, 121 per cent. The graver cases 
of such assaults, with which alone the higher courts deal, show up to 
1878 the frightful increase of 300 per cent. In Bavaria, for seven 
years ending 1879, impure violence increased by 237 per cent. ; and 
in Wiirtemberg by 218 per cent. ; while in England the increase for 
twenty-four years was 67, and in France 63, per cent. only. In the 
eight Prussian provinces for 1871—7, duelling rose from 3 to 35 
cases. Perjury, within the same limits of time and place, was more 
than doubled ; breaches of public order grew by nearly 75 per cent. ; 
and counterfeited identity by nearly 250 per cent. The moral balance 
of Germany was disturbed by victorious war, as ‘proved by various 
items in the above list. In all classes of society men plunged into 
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guilt to share more largely in the spoil. Nothing demoralizes a 
nation so fast as a glut of victories. There was all the loot of the 
French milliards to be scrambled for, and the awi sacra fames seized 
on “the Fatherland.” Hence the sickening catalogue of sins of the 
balance-sheet and the clearing-house, as if fraud had bitten the very 
root of national morality. Then came the usual results of over 
speculation, the crash of commercial houses; the circle of ruin 
widening, as in an earthquake, with every oscillation. Since 1852 
something of a sad sobering has set in, and with improved harvests 
some forms of crime show symptoms of decrease ; but from 1874 to 
that year the total of Prussian crime had increased 10 per cent., or 
nearly half as fast again as population. In Wiirtemberg the criminal 
total grew in five years (1872—7) by 83 per cent. ; in Bavaria by 
over 53 per cent. As an incidental feature of foulness, rapes 
of children increased in Wiirtemberg in seven years (1871—8) 
nearly fourfold; while in France during thirty years the increase 
was 350 per cent. All the more advanced European countries have 
lately shown an improved record as regards juvenile crime ; but in 
Germany the improvement seems to come more slowly than else- 
where. We have already given the table of suicide, showing that 
its rate, comparatively low for Italy and the British Isles, leaps to 
three figures per million the moment it touches French or Teutonic 
soil. 

A glance at great cities shows a concentration of the forces which 
make for evil, confirming the calculation made in the earlier part of 
this article. We spoke a little above of married criminals as index- 
ing these victorious forees— 


1876. 1878. 
In Berlin male married criminals were . 47°3 49°1 
‘a female - »s . 42°9 52°9 


In Hamburg licentious assaults grew from 20 to 48 in the years 
1872—79. In Paris it is stated that nearly half the birth-rate of 
the city finds its way to nurses who farm babies in the suburbs. 
This seems incredible, but there are the figures. No one pretends 
to reckon up, unless by conjecture, the ranks of female licentious- 
ness in Paris, from the femmes d vingt sous to the gilded obscenities 
of the higher demi-monde. And here whole families are found bonded 
together in sexual sin, about 10 per cent. of shameless women being 
related to one another. In Berlin prostitution has grown twice as 
fast as population. Marriage decreases as harlotry increases; and 
half the population are old bachelors and spinsters, while of such 
marriages as there are over 5 per cent. end in divorce. There were 
there in 1867 divorcés 1,127, and divorcées 2,464. In 1880 these 
had more than doubled. Hamburg in respect to facilities for im- 
purity is said to be worse even than Berlin; while Leipzig, Dresden, 
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and other centres of “ culture” press very closely on these two cities 
in their foul record. Nearly 20 per cent. of the loose women in 
Berlin live in their fathers’ houses, and pursue their calling at the 
domestic hearth; while of 730 brides there in 1880, 358 had for- 
feited the virgin crown. On the whole, great cities tend to loosen, 
and in extreme cases destroy, the feeling of home, and build the 
brothel, the household of lust, on the ruins.’ Such cities have an 
organized trades-union of impurity. Their agents play into each 
others’ hands in the vile trade of procuring, decoying, concealing, 
and transporting. In Vienna alone 500 women are believed to be 
the agents of such work. Berlin is supposed to have 4,000 men of 
the vile trade known in our Hogarth period as “ bullies,” but abroad 
as “ Louis.” Compared with Berlin the prostitution of Paris and 
London may be viewed as stationary. The former city has increased 
its population greatly in the last thirty years, its prostitution twice 
as fast. The dense package of the former leads directly to the latter 
result. There are 171 houses in Berlin where 10 persons share one 
room, and 11 are reported with from 13 to 20 crowded into a single 
apartment. 

As regards religions, we have noticed one remarkable sympathy 
in Protestant populations, viz. that for divorce. Against this must 
be set such a fact as this:—In Prussia the Catholics are a minority. 
The return for general crime shows 1 Catholic criminal for every 
2,750 of population, 1 Protestant for every 3,428, or a greater per- 
centage of criminality among the former. Another result which 
excites reflection is that minorities of belief are relatively purer 
than surrounding majorities. Thus Bavarian and Austrian Pro- 
testants, as also Saxon and Prussian Catholics, are from 2 to 3 per 
cent. below the bastardy rate of the surrounding mass of opposite 
belief. 

But as regards the Jews statistics tell an opposite tale. They are 
relatively isolated everywhere ; but a Jew criminal is counted for 
every 1,760 of the Prussian people. Classified they exhibit for 
criminal impurity an excess of 20 per cent.; for fraud, 67; for per- 
jury, 136 ; for counterfeiting, 150 ; for forgery, 377 ; for fraudulent 
bankruptcy, 1,666 per cent. (!) beyond their quota in proportion to 
population. There can be no mistake, taking the figures as true, in 
the tendency which they reveal. 

“Rem, 
Si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo rem,” 
describes it closely. And the hatred of Jews, of which we have 
heard so much, is largely, no doubt, a tribute of envy to their 
superior proficiency in the unscrupulousness of commercial greed. 


(1) Specimens of rates of bastardy, differing widely in different cities, are, London, 
4 per cent. ; Edinburgh, 9°5 ; Swedish cities, 27; Vienna, 50; Lerlin, 13:4; Rome, 
44; Paris, 28:5; Munich, 50; Gratz, C2. 
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Infidel theories regarding man and nature, rising into barren and 
naked materialism, have acted with a solvent and mordant power 
upon Franco-German society, and we have here the results. It is 
interesting, especially in respect of suicide, but also of crime gene- 
rally in Germany, to compare the spread of the philosophy of 
despair—pessimism. Precisely during the years which our table of 
suicide as above given covers, Von Hartmann, as the popular exponent 
of Schopenhauer, was rising to the zenith of favour with the German 
public. Between 1870 and 1878 his best-known work went through 
eight editions. It formulates the theory of which suicide in cold- 
blood is the practical outcome—a veritable “ Gospel according to 
Judas” preaching the noose and the precipice. The renegade of all 
human hope—of that which “ springs eternal in the human breast” 
—Schopenhauer found the way prepared for him by the socialist, 
materialist, and secularist agencies, which had honeycombed the 
German mind for a generation previous; and, lastly, Von Hartmann 
found a yet more potent stimulus in the demoralizing results of the 
Franco-German war. Precisely where intellectual appetite is 
keenest, in the country where you might pave the roads with the 
books and pamphlets published there, the philosophy of life-turned- 
sour has raised suicide, as was said awhile ago of murder, to the 
sphere of the fine arts. More atrocious in its renunciation of 
humanity than the epicureanism which said, “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die,” this philosophy says, “Let us growl and 
snarl at our portion in life and die to-day,” and, like 


*« Sad Sir Balaam, curses God and dies.” 


Henry Hayman, D.D. 
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Ir is diverting in the extreme toread nowadays an account of the 
woful prophecies made by Rowland Hill’s contemporaries respect- 
ing that grand idea to which, after steam, the world is chiefly 
indebted for the marvellous material and intellectual progress 
accomplished during the last two generations. He was told 
that a reduction of rates would bring about financial disaster, 
that it would be used for the worst purposes, and was, in fact, “ sedi- 
tion made easy.” We know now how wrong the prophets were, and 
that by the supply of a cheap, rapid, and trustworthy means of com- 
munication not only have our people, high and low, enjoyed con- 
tinuous intercourse and fellowship with absent friends, not only have 
works of charity been facilitated, sympathies enlarged, and unity of 
national feeling promoted, but, in addition, an incalculable stimulus 
has been given to trade and industry. 

These advantages, however, are practically bounded by the seas 
that wash our coasts. A heavy impost is laid on all correspondence 
with the thousand millions of our fellow-creatures beyond these 
shores. Every firm engaged in foreign trade has to make annually 
a large deduction from its margin of profit to meet the cost of 
postage. Every poor man who has a son or brother across the ocean 
is compelled to restrict the exchange of affection with the absent 
one. The impost in question, I maintain, is both impolitic and un- 
necessary, and my object is to reduce it to a reasonable figure. 

The agitation which those associated with me are conducting is 
directed primarily to the institution of an international and universal 
penny post. Secondly, we aim at securing a similar system for the 
inhabitants of her Majesty’s empire, from the Orkneys to Tasmania, 
and from Calcutta to Vancouver. The second object, it will be 
observed, is included in the first, but there are many of us who 
believe that it will, in point of time, be first secured. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that in our view the inestimable bless- 
ings of a postage rate within the reach of all should not be confined 
to Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen. So long as 
there are vast tracts of the earth’s surface separated from each other 
by a barrier as effective as oceans and mountains, in the shape of 
prohibitory postage rates, so long shall we agitate for the removal of 
this barrier. There are many of us who would fain see the provision 
of a cheaper submarine telegraph service, and of a cheaper newspaper 
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postage; but these objects, although regarded with sympathy and 
favour, are not upon our programme. 

It should here be remarked that in our opinion the State has no 
moral right to make a thumping profit out of the Post Office. The 
Post Office is not a branch of the revenue. It is, or should be, 
regarded as a great socialistic institution, carried on for the general 
benefit of the community. Since Charles I. established it, this vast 
monopoly has had the exclusive right of carrying our correspondence, 
and we are compelled by law to submit to any exaction which it may 
enforce. Now it is easy to show that the taxation raised by means 
of this institution is of a character utterly opposed to economical 
science, and even to common justice. A large part of the business 
of life is now entirely dependent on the postman’s agency. There 
are hosts of great undertakings, each employing hundreds, or even 
thousands, of men, which could not be continued for a week without 
his assistance. Probably one half of the documents dispatched 
through the post—certainly through the post to foreign countries— 
consists of business letters. Another large proportion is sent by 
persons of small means, who have many stern inducements to save 
their pence. In other words, one half of our postal revenue is 
derived from a tax on trade, and another large portion from a fine 
on the expression of natural affection among the poorest classes of 
the community. It is obvious that for ten letters exchanged between 
friends and relatives of the well-to-do classes ninety at least will be 
exchanged among the classes who have to count their pence. We 
therefore insist that the State is not justified in levying more money 
through the Post Office than is necessary for the efficient working of 
the concern. Half the revenue of the Office is in effect a tax on 
trade. Whether the merchant pays away his money at the Custom 
House or the Post Office is all the same to him. A paternal Govern- 
ment allows the foreigner to introduce his goods duty free, to compete 
with home produce, but lays a tax, through the Post Office, on the 
British exporter. I am now speaking, of course, of the postage to 
foreign and colonial countries. 

The true principle, we maintain, is for the State to encourage those 
operations of commerce which result in the receipt of large orders 
from the foreigner for British goods, and consequently in the furnish- 
ing of employment to thousands and tens of thousands of British 
workmen. We further hold that the Post Office should be regarded 
as a homogeneous entity, having but one end, to facilitate the 
intercommunication of the citizens; benefiting the community as a 
whole, and paid for by the community as a whole. It follows 
that profits made in one direction may fairly be set off against 
losses sustained in another. Thus the profit on London letters may 
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be applied to meet the expenditure on the telegraph, the parcels, or 
the foreign postal service. 

I need not contend for this principle; it is already admitted and 
acted upon, though not with logical thoroughness. There are branches 
of the service which do not pay, and the loss is made up from the 
more remunerative ones. Even in the branch under discussion, the 
foreign service, large subsidies are paid to several trans-oceanic 
steamer lines and to cable companies. This expenditure, as I shall 
show, is wasteful and ill-directed, but it is referred to here as show- 
ing that the principle of contribution is already adopted. 

The objection taken by the authorities is really to the degree of 
the application of this principle. Mr. Fowler, late Secretary to the 
Treasury, in the debate on my motion, never attempted to deny that 
contributions were properly made to the accidentally greater relative 
cost of the transmarine service ; he only objected that my proposal 
of a universal penny post would require a further contribution from 
the huge Post Office surplus, of something under half a million. 
Granted, for the purpose of argument, yet this contribution would still 
leave a surplus of two and a half millions. Either it is wrong to 
make the present contributions all round, or the principle, being 
admitted to be correct, should be carried out to its logical issue. 

It is objected that such a contribution would practically come out 
of the taxpayer’s pocket, and that it would be in the nature of a 
bounty on our trade with foreign or colonial customers. Well, I 
never could see much harm in the system of bounties to assist 
struggling industries. It is adopted with success in several countries 
with which I am acquainted. But granted that a bounty is wrong, 
why is it wrong? Because, says the political economist, it is a tax 
on the community to support a small section of workers, and enable 
that section to charge the community more for its goods than a 
foreign producer would take. But a contribution to the cost of the 
foreign and colonial postage benefits the entire community, in so far 
as it consists of letter-writers; and as regards the effect on prices, it 
must be remembered that the goods in question are purchased abroad 
from our merchants. The result is, therefore, to enable the British 
merchant to compete successfully abroad for work to be done by 
British workmen at home. No English consumer would pay a 
farthing more for his goods. 

Furthermore, the initial stages of industry deserve and require 
tender treatment ; anything like repressive taxation is ruinous. If 
our foreign commerce is to be taxed, let us tax the export of the 
finished article, not the infant sproutings of that commerce. We 
do not thrash an infant rogue with the cat-o’-nine-tails, we reserve 
that treatment for the adult back. Foreign nations are quite alive 
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to the necessity of encouraging their foreign trade, and even in this 
very fashion. On an average a foreign merchant is charged by his 
Government for a letter to the East just half what our Government 
exacts. Germany has started a line of packets to Australia, and 
pays £200,000 per annum as subsidy. The French Government is 
about to increase its large annual subventions to the trans-oceanic 
lines. A German letter to the English colony of Australia costs 
24d.; an English one of the same weight 6d. Now, if it be worth 
the while of France and Germany to make sacrifices for the sake of 
the trade with the refuse of the earth which our settlers have left for 
them to colonise, what shall be said of England’s obligations, with 
whole continents for settlements and 300,000,000 of possible corres- 
pondents through the post ? 

The immense importance to this country of our Australasian 
trade will hardly at this date be disputed. But it may be well to 
recall the fact that of late years our trade with foreign netions has 
steadily declined, owing to the development of their manufacturing 
power, and that our trade returns must have shown an immense 
deficiency but for one fact. That fact is the encouraging increase in 
our trade with our colonies, which has more than covered the defi- 
ciency alluded to. Our legislators have small personal interest in 
this matter. The millions of poor emigrants living in the colonies 
are drawn from other and poorer classes than those which supply 
members to the two Houses; and with few exceptions the legislator 
has no business connection with the colonies. It is therefore difficult 
for Parliament to realise the hardship and obstruction to business, 
and the misery to the relatives of emigrants, caused by the prevailing 
rates of postage. It is a positive scandal that in this nineteenth 
century a poor citizen who moves from one part of this mighty 
empire to another is almost as hopelessly divided from his family as 
a legionary of Czsar’s army was from Rome one thousand nine 
hundred years ago. 

Lord Rosebery has pointed out the value of an Imperial penny 
postage system in promoting the idea of Federation. And it is clear 
that the adoption by the home and colonial members of the Empire 
of a common policy in this respect, for the good of all, must have a 
tendency to facilitate the adoption of other common action, such, for 
instance, as the assimilation of customs, the combination of military 
and naval forces, and so on. 

I should like here to give a few simple figures bearing on this 
subject. 

In 1839 (before Sir Rowland Hill’s penny postage was instituted) 
82,000,000 letters were carried in the United Kingdom. In 1840 
(after the adoption of that system) the number flew up to 160,000,000. 
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Last year more than 1,000,000,000 letters were delivered, 170,000,000 
postcards, 300,000,000 packets, &c., and 100,000,000 of news- 
papers. Last year Australia sent and received from England 
6,000,000 letters, 8,000,000 newspapers, and 1,500,000 packets. This 
represents an average of two letters per head of the Australian popu- 
lation ; a miserably small correspondence, if we remember that the 
average number of letters exchanged among themselyes by the 
Australians is the highest recorded by the nations of the earth. 
When we remember, too, that every child now receives a fair education, 
and that the means of locomotion over the globe are growing cheaper 
and more rapid, it is easy to foresee that the army of letter-writers 
will soon include the entire population. But to return to our 
figures:—The profit of the Post Office amounted last year to 
£3,000,000. This revenue is growing at the rate of £40,000 a year. 
In other words, the estimated cost of the penny post proposed by me 
would be covered within a decade, even supposing that not one single 
person wrote a single letter in consequence of the lowering of the 
rate from 6d. to 1d. 

Let us further consider a few of the anomalies and inequalities 
under the prevailing system. 

To the West Indies, West Africa, and the Mauritius the Post Office 
charges 4d. for every half ounce, while other countries in Europe 
send letters to be carried by English steamers at 24d. To India we 
pay 5d. for every half ounce, and 13d. for every newspaper of four 
ounces; and the other European countries can send their corre- 
spondence for just half what we pay. 

We pay 24d. to post to Ispahan vid Russia, and 5d. vid the Persian 
Gulf, that is, by our own route. Australian postage is similarly 
punished. Why should a letter to Tahiti cost 24d. and one to 
Melbourne 5d. ? 

Some firms already find it cheaper to send a clerk to post their 
letters in Belgium or France. 

Letters can be sent vid Russia to Japan for 24d., for a great 
distance overland; while we are charged 6d. for a letter to the not 
distant colony at the Cape, the letter being carried the whole way by 
water. The French Government already carries a postcard to New 
Caledonia, one thousand miles beyond Australia, for 1d. We charge 
24d. for carrying a letter by water from Folkestone to Boulogne, or 
thirty-two miles ; and ld. for carrying one by rail to the Orkneys, 
over seven hundred miles. For commercial papers posted here to 
the East we pay 74d., while on the Continent the charge is only 23d. 
The charge for sample packets sent from England is three times 
what it is from the Continent. 

In several colonies there is no charge for the conveyance of news- 
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papers; and in many European countries the charge is a farthing, or 
even one-tenth of a penny. It is argued by the officials that we 
belong to the Postal Union, and must abide by our bargain. The 
terms of the Union are that the charge for foreign postage is to be 
24d., with power to charge an extra 24d. for the ocean service. 
England is the only country that takes advantage of this power, so 
that we pay 23d. more for a letter to India than if we were to send it 
from a foreign country. The argument of the Post Office is that we 
must carry for members of the Union at these low rates, under the 
provisions of the Convention, as the price we pay for countervailing 
advantages on the Continent and elsewhere. But they say loss 
accrues on this branch of the service, and we have no obligation to 
treat our countrymen as well as we treat the foreigner. This precious 
argument, stated nakedly, is this: “We will tax Englishmen by 
means of heavy rates, in order to enable business men of the Con- 
tinent to cut out English trade in the East and in the English colonies.” 
So even the Post Office surplus does not all go to pay the expense 
of our little wars and the cost of our administration; it is partly paid 
over as a subsidy to our foreign commercial competitors. 

Now we propose that as a beginning an ocean postage should be 
established, conveying letters by rapid steamers from our shores to 
our colonies and to foreign countries separated from us by water. 
If it be thought proper, let a committee be appointed first to inquire 
into the feasibility of this scheme. Let the contracts for carriage of 
letters be thrown open to public competition. We should thus save 
the enormous charges levied by the French and Italians on our cor- 
respondence for railway carriage from Calais to Brindisi, and instead 
of the loss foretold by the Post Office, we should be able, I think, to 
charge one penny per letter, and out of that penny defray the entire 
cost of carriage. 

Of course it would be necessary before dealing with the countries 
belonging to the Union to call a conference, and obtain their permis- 
sion. This I believe would be readily granted. But to deal with 
our colonies no such preliminaries are required. 

On June 2nd last, I wrote to the Postmaster-General the following 
letter :— 


‘*Sir,—In reference to the efforts I am making to cheapen the rates of 
postage between England and Australia, I am asked by the managers of a 
powerful steamship company whether you are prepared to consider a proposi- 
tion to convey letters by slow post, or in other words entirely by sea from 
England, by steamships starting at regular intervals, and to convey the letters 
at one penny each with a fixed minimum, or they would be willing to accept 
a subsidy, so as to bring the cost of postage to within the limit of one penny 
per letter. 
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‘If you are open to consider a scheme of this kind I shall place the offer 
formally before you.” 


I received the following reply :— 


‘*General Post Office, London, June 17th. 


‘* Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd of this month, Iam directed by tho 
Postmaster-General to inform you that he would feel some difficulty in consider- 
ing any scheme, such as that you propose, for sending letters to Australia by 
slow post for a postage of one penny each, seeing that public tenders for the 
conveyance of mails to Australia, under entirely different conditions, have 
lately been called for by the Post Office, and are now under consideration. 

** Any arrangements for carrying letters at a cheaper rate by another route 
would be unfair to those who have already sent in tenders on the conditions 
laid down by the Post Office advertisement, after agreement with the principal 
Australian colonies.” 


Comment on the above is surely needless. 

At present the price charged for the conveyance of letters to 
Australia is 6d. per letter of half an ounce in weight, or no less than 
£1,792 per ton. Nowa newspaper weighing four ounces can be sent 
to the ends of the earth for 1d. A letter of the same weight would 
cost 4s. We might send eight letters for 1d., but we offer the Govern- 
ment 8d. for the eight letters. The cost of carriage of goods by a 
first-class steamship is only 40s. per ton, or four pounds and two-thirds 
of a pound for a penny, to Australia. The postal authorities might 
pay the steamship owners ls, per pound. At 1d. per letter thirty- 
two letters would cost the public 2s. 8d. The postal authorities would 
then have 1s. 8d. for the cost of delivery. As pointed out by one of 
my warmest supporters, we are now compelled to pay £5 postage to 
send two hundred letters to Australia. If permitted we could send 
the parcel for 3s. 6d., or one-fifth of a penny per letter, leaving four- 
fifths for cost of delivery. It is well to remember that there is a 
clause in a well-known Post Office statute compelling steamers to 
convey letters if required at the rate of one penny per letter from 
England to any port in the empire. 

What are the objections to the proposal? ‘Some people,” it has 
been observed, “would be afraid that their relatives abroad would 
want them to write more frequently.” But this objection is perhaps 
a kind of joke, difficult of perception by an Australian, who has 
experienced ofttimes the pleasure of receiving a letter from home. 

A more serious cry is that our system would involve a loss of 
revenue, reckoned by the Post Office at £400,000 at least. It is 
astonishing how blind men can be to the lessons of the inland penny 
post. The cheapening of the transit of goods or letters inevitably 
brings its reward in the shape of increased business. What is the 
lesson of the 170,000,000 post cards sent last year? Why, that the 
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supply of the cheaper missive had developed that immense body of 
correspondents, for the number of letters is as great as ever. We in 
short blankly deny the possibility of loss. Of the deficit of £360,000 
a year, the Australian service is not responsible for one penny. Two- 
thirds of the loss are incurred in respect of the Indian and Chinese ser- 
vice. The Australian correspondence was carried last year for £270,000. 
With this enormous subsidy we could have a first-class mail service. 
The Australasian Governments are paying subsidies to half-a-dozen 
lines, whereas by combination one first-rate service could be had at a 
vast reduction. The subsidies paid by the Post Office are in many 
cases inordinate and unconscionable. 

But it is said the public demands speed in the transmission of its 
correspondence. This is true only of a small section of the writing 
public. Take one class of correspondents, men of business. It is 
notorious that all urgent matters are settled by the use of the tele- 
graph and cypher codes. As to the remaining class of writers to the 
colonies and foreign countries, who deal with private matters of family 
and individual interest, they would be thankful for a reduction of five- 
sixths in the cost of postage, at the price of a delay of, say, one-six- 
teenth in the time of transmission. The great use made of post cards 
shows this. Remember that steamers are being built able to convey 
letters to Australia in twenty-nine days. At present the time occu- 
pied by way of Brindisi is thirty-five days. The machinery is ready 
to our hand. Not an extra train or ship would be required. As it 
is, the American mails are on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, but 
the packets all enter New York on Saturday and Sunday, making the 
arrangement practically but one mail. But if this objection as to 
speed of transmission be seriously urged, I hereby offer to construct 
three first-class telegraph cable lines to India and Australia, and to 
convey messages over them free of cost for a subsidy of £360,000, or 
the sum now lost on the foreign and colonial post. 

I have considered in the foregoing remarks chiefly the branch of 
our object described as Imperial penny postage. But I am anxious 
not to lose sight of the wider, grander vision of a world-post at the 
same low rate, to which the success of the lesser scheme should lead. 
I believe that the surest way to cement existing international 
friendships, to wipe out the recollection of past strife, to develop 
intelligent sympathy in the affairs of other races, to foster trade, on 
which the prosperity of the wealthiest and mightiest peoples hangs, 
to make war impossible, and to reap the full fruit of Christian civi- 
lisation, is to adopt this view in its entirety. We should not lack 
the eager co-operation of other Governments. I have already received 
letters from official representatives of Austria and Denmark, warmly 
approving of the idea which I advocate. We have, I believe, in 
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the present Postmaster-General a man worthy of the occasion, alive 
to the teaching of postal history, conscious of our responsibility, both 
as an Imperial Power of the first order, and as the recognised leaders 
in the path of economical progress, and deeply penetrated with the 
conviction that we must at this critical moment put forth our utmost 
efforts to maintain our place in the great markets of the world. Is 
it presumptuous to express a hope that he will, in honour of this 
jubilee year of her Majesty’s reign, complete the beneficent work of 
Sir Rowland Hill, and win everlasting renown for himself, by making 
communication between the nations of the earth “as easy as speech, 
as free as air” ? 


J. HenNIKER-HEATON, 





A WORD FOR THE COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue utility of a permanent Colonial Exhibition in London is most 
obvious. It is manifest that some building should be provided for 
the constant showing of products from Greater Britain, even if the 
Colonial Governments do not help the project, and even if South 
Kensington be not available for the purpose. It is to be hoped that 
such discouragements to the scheme will be found to be non-existent, 
and that the authorities concerned will be able to give the support 
and space necessary. 

«A museum” the show should not be, if “‘museum”’ be held to 
represent collections of archeological interest. The permanent exhi- 
bition should be one showing products which will often have their 
place in the building taken by new products, proving new develop- 
ments and exciting fresh interest. 

It is not the formation of a big shop that is desired; it is an institu- 
tion in which to show sample products encouraging imperial trade and 
colonisation, A most useful exhibition of this kind may be seen at 
Washington, where the department charged with this encouragement 
of agriculture, &c., has provided a large building to which the various 
railway companies of the United States are enabled to send the pro- 
ducts of all sorts, which represent the value of the country through — 
which the railroads run. Mining, agricultural, and other companies 
might all have a chance of proving their worth at a permanent 
Colonial Exhibition, and the institution would become a valuable 
addition to the Intelligence Department which Government has 
already decided to establish. 

Lorne. 





